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HE KEEPS 
YOU COOL 


The Story of 
BILL KNAUS 


As Engineer in Charge of Bloomfield’s Remote 
Equipment Engineering Division, it’s Bill’s job to 
direct the engineering of a variety of air-conditioning 
equipment ranging from room-coolers for homes to 
big units for theatres and hotels. 

Heat and cold—these have been Bill’s specialties 
since the early days of his career with G.E. Of all the 
various jobs he held “on Test,” and of the range of 
subjects he covered in the Company’s Advanced 
Engineering Program, he found that temperature 
problems interested him most. He tried his hand at 
improving the effectiveness of refrigerating machines 
and condensing units, and during the war he worked 
on gunnery and supercharger problems, 

Then he went back to his main interest, and today 
he is top man of a group of engineers working to 
bring clean, cool, fresh air into our homes and 
buildings. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 
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Bill received his early schooling in St. Louis, Missouri, where at the age Valedictorian of his high school class, his main hobby — begun when he 
of eight or nine he showed his early interest in engineering by writing was very young—was making model sailboats. Sailing these boats was 
an essay on building bridges. a competitive sport for boys like Bill who liked “to make things.” 
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In his college .summer vacations he worked for the city of St. Louis Now Bill is finding out that a firm understanding of the fundamental 
with surveying perties. This stimulated his interest in civil engineering, but sciences is essential in keeping up with his job in an ever-growing and 
later on in college he decided to major in electrical engineering. progressing field. 
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U.N.: End or Beginning? 


HE United Nations has been a working organization less than 
two years. This is only a lightning flash in the time line of his- 
tory. Yet it is a momentous two years for the whole human race. 
As we sing at Christmas, “The hopes and fears of all the years are 
met in thee tonight.” Now that the General Assembly is meeting 
again in what may well be the most crucial of its sessions, it is time 
to take stock of the U.N. 

A cloud of pessimism hangs over the United Nations today. The 
American people want it to succeed. They have been patiently 
waiting to be “shown” that it can. Yet the deadlock between the 
“Russian bloc” and the “American bloc” has weakened public con- 
fidence. The sharp exchanges between Soviet and American leaders 
have damaged the atmosphere of peaceful discussion. Voices are 
prophesying that Russia may walk out at any moment; and even 
that war —the last and worst of all solutions— is just around the 
corner. 


This is wrong. It is not good sense. It is a childish answer to the 
terrible menace of the atomic age. The Russians have bad manners, 
yes. They have constantly obstructed things that needed to be done. 
But since when have two wrongs ever made a right? Do we have 
to imitate their tactics? 

The United Nations was not intended to write the peace settle- 
ments of World War II. When conflicts over the future of the 
defeated nations have been held in the background, the U. N. has 
made progress. Its moral pressure persuaded Russia to withdraw 
peacefully from Iran. The Security Council told the Netherlands 
and Indonesia to cease fire, and they agreed to mediation. The As- 
sembly created an able, unbiased commission on Palestine, and its 
report offers hope of a constructive solution for that bloody land. 

What can we “drops in the bucket” do about it? Well, we can: 

(1) Inform ourselves. We must study calmly to gain a full under- 
standing of the United Nations and how it works. As Part II of this 
issue, Scholastic Magazines are publishing “The United Nations in 
Action,” a complete, factual handbook of the world organization for 
every student. Go to see the U. N. at Flushing also, if you can. 

(2) Inform our communities. We must join with others, young 
and old, small and great, to organize our home town for education 
and action on international affairs. It does not have to be committed 
to any particular plan. Middletown, Ohio; Norwalk, Conn.; Tarry- 
town, N. Y., and many others have shown it can be done. 

(3) Inform our Government. Write to President Truman, Secre- 
tary Marshall, and your Senators and Representatives. Let them 
know that you want peace abroad and democracy at home. Back up 
a firm and positive foreign policy that will help Europe restore and 
stabilize a free, productive economic system. 

The U. N. cannot survive unless the U. S. and Russia settle their 
basic differences and work out an understanding of their respective 
positions in the world. That is a two-way street. We cannot convert 
Russia to our way of thinking. But we can, and must, use the U. N. 
machinery we have helped to build. 

For the United Nations, with all its faults, is the best hope man 
has yet devised to tame the tiger in our hearts. 


OUR FRONT COVER: Patricia Carlin, White tor of Junior Achievement, Inc., and Earl 
Plains (N. Y.) H. S. senior, interviews two O. Shreve, president, U. S. Chamber of 





business men at the 4th annual confer- 
ence of Junior Achievement Companies — 
G. O.- Tamblyn, Jr., (left) nat’l exec. direc- 


Commerce. Pat is holding a birdbox, one 
of the products on exhibit made by teen- 
agers operating small businesses. 
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THE CRUSADER... today’s campus favorite 
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Writing Awards, 220 E. 42nd 
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In answer to Roslyn Shapiro’s letter 
(“Say What You Please” — Sept. 22), 
may I add this: 

Yes, the Negro question in the South 
is dealt with very unfairly. However, 
the North is not entirely free of guilt 
along this line. For the most part, Ne- 
groes have been given poor jobs and 
menial pay all over the United States. 
Yet the Negro is asked to fight for our 
country when we have a war. 

I am of the opinion that all men are 
born equal, whether their skin is white, 
black, red, or yellow. However, of all 
these races, the white man is the cruel- 
est, most egotistical, and most un-Chris- 
tian— although the white man would 
deny this. 

We, as a white race, have much to 
learn from the Negro people. There is 
a lesson in their kindness, their patience, 
and the way they bear up in the face 
of the white man’s false superiority. 


Mildred Munson 
Winona (Minn.) H. &. 


Roslyn Shapiro has obviously never 
been in the South. I have just moved to 
Maryland from Georgia. And before 
that I lived in North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee, Personally, I can see absolutely 
no difference in the way the Negro is 
treated in the North and the South, 
with the exception that in the South 
they occupy the back seats of the bus. 
They definitely walk on the same side 
of the street, buy from the same stores, 
and go to the same theaters. 

As for voting, every Negro who wants 
to vote may do so. However, I think it 
is a mistake for any person to vote until 
he has been properly educated so that 
he knows what and for whom he is 
voting. As it is, the Negroes vote for 
the candidate who promises them spe- 
cial privileges instead of for the man 
who is suitable. 

Many people have the wrong idea 
about the rights a Negro enjoys in the 
South. Every time a Negro is killed by 
a white man, newspapers delight in 
making an issue of it. But when a 
Negro kills a white man, it is considered 
just another murder, 

I think people who are so concerned 
about the Negro’s Constitutional rights 
should spend more time studying the 
real issues. 

Joan Bird 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 
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IRST, let’s talk about fishing. Re- 
F member your first angling at- 
tempts years ago? You'd drop a 
line and hope for a nibble. When none 
came, you'd haul up the line and drop 
it elsewhere. That could go on all after- 
noon. It was a hit-or-miss proposition 
—and usually you missed. 

Then, last summer, you went fishing 
with Uncle Pete, an expert. He talked 
a lot about the habits of various kinds 
of fish. He was very careful to select a 
certain type of bait. He used a definite 
system for deciding where and when to 
cast. And he came home with a whole 
string of snappers. 

Interviewing is like fishing. Inter- 
viewing is simply asking questions to 
get information. When you first became 
interested in the world around you, you 
pounded your parents with an endless 
series of “how’s,” “who’s,” and “why’s.” 
You were collecting information, but 
you had no system. Like your first fish- 
ing attempts, it was a_hit-or-miss 
proposition. 

Obviously you can’t use that same 
system on the situation that faces you 
now. Your teacher has assigned each 
student a report on “Local Job Oppor- 
tunities” in some particular field. Part 
of the report must be based on inter- 
views with two people employed in that 
field. Let’s say that you’ve chosen com- 
mercial aviation. You're not quite sure 
how to go about it, but you do know 
that you can’t wander out to the local 
airport and pop a series of disconnected 
questions at a couple of employees. 

Why not take a tip from Uncle Pete? 
Let’s work out a system for getting the 
best possible results out of your inter- 
view. 


Get a Head Start 


You have to-get up early in the morn- 
ing to catch a good mess of fish. You 
need a head start, too, to insure a suc- 
cessful interview. Don’t wait until the 
day before your deadline to put in a 
hurried telephone call to the airport. 
Write a letter today. . 

Your two interviews, you've decided, 
should be with: (1) an executive at the 
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airport; and (2) a worker in a job 
which you and your fellow students 
might apply for. The airport manager 
is your choice for the first interview; 
and a teletype operator for the second, 
since you've always been interested in 
communications. 

But don’t jump headlong into a “Dear 
Sir” letter. A phone call to the airport 
is all that’s needed to discover the name 
of the general manager. Then you can 
send a personalized letter like this: 


923 Hillside Drive 
Greensburg, Illinois 
October 23, 1947 

Mr. Charles Luden 

General Manager 

Greensburg Airport 

Greensburg, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Luden: 


I should appreciate it very much if you 
would grant me an interview any time 
that is convenient for you during the next 
two weeks. 

I am a sophomore at Greensburg High 
School, and I am making this request as 
part of a class assignment. We are each 
required to write a report on “Local Job 
Opportunities.” Since I have chosen the 
field of commercial aviation, I feel that 
your opinions on airport jobs would add 
greatly to my report. 

If possible, I should also like to inter- 
view a teletypist in your communications 
department. Could you arrange this for 
me? 

Yours very truly, 
Peter Margolis 


Uncle Pete knew a lot about fish, 
didn’t he? That gave him a better-than- 
even chance to catch "em. You'll have a 
better-than-even chance of getting use- 
ful information from your interviewees 
if you know something about their 
work, . 

You can’t do research on local avia- 
tion, but you can bone up on aviation 
careers in general. Your school library 
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and public library are sure to have 
books and pamphlets on vocations. 
With the librarian’s help, track them 
down, and do enough reading to pre- 
pare yourself for an intelligent discus- 
sion. U. S. Department of Labor pub- 
lications are a good source for accurate 
facts on the duties and opportunities of 
specific jobs in all fields. 


Prepare with Paper Work 


And don’t forget your bait! In this 
case, it’s a list of questions for your in- 
terviewee. Don’t rely on a last-minute 
inspiration. And don’t expect your in- 
terviewee to talk his head off just be- 
cause you smile pleasantly at him. 
Decide in advance what information 
you want from him. (Be sure it’s not 
information that you can easily find in 
the library.) Then decide exactly what 
questions you'll ask to get that informa- 
tion. 

You should also have an outline of 
your entire report. It will help you give 
your interviewee a clearcut idea of 
what you're doing. And it will give you 
a clearcut idea of the gaps you want to 
fill in with this interview. 

Remember Uncle Pete’s careful cal- 
culations on where and when to cast? 
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Your interview timing must be just as 
careful. 

First timing rule: arrive early! The 
information desk attendant at the air- 
port will direct you to the manager's 
office. His secretary’s smile is your cue 
for: “How do you do. I’m Peter Mar- 
golis. I have a four o’clock appointment 
with Mr. Luden.” 

Since you have the situation well in 
hand, you'll sit down calmly when she 
asks you to, and wait quietly. No fidget- 
ing! When she admits you to Mr. 
Luden’s office, you lead off with, “Good 
afternoon, Mr. Luden. I’m Peter Mar- 
golis. I appreciate your making time to 
see me.” 


How’s Your Aim? 


Now, on with the interview. Here’s 
how you time it: 

1. Getting the ball rolling. After a 
brief explanation of the purpose of your 
report, you femark, “Government re- 
ports I’ve read recently state that com- 
mercial aviation will have more and 
more jobs to offer-young people. Does 
that hold true, Mr. Luden, for our 
Greensburg airport?” 

That’s a good opening question be- 

cause it’s a broad one. It leaves lots of 
room for a detailed answer. It can’t be 
answered with a mere “Yes” or “No” 
because Mr. Luden will want to explain 
his reply. At the same time, it’s not a 
“throw-away” question. (That’s a tri- 
vial question; in writing up your report 
you'd probably discard the answer to 
it.) You’ve gotten right to the meat of 
your interview immediately. 
' 2. Getting down to cases. Your next 
question is more specific. “Do you ever 
hire high school students immediately 
after they graduate?” In answer to Mr. 
Luden’s, “Yes, we fill many of our cler- 
ical jobs that way,” you come back 
with, “Well, that’s good news. Several 
of my classmates are already thinking 
of applying for airport positions after 
they graduate.” 

That’s quite in order, and well-timed. 
Of course, you don’t want this interview 
to sound like a tea-table conversation. 
But there’s no need for it to be a “third 
degree.” You'll get a better response 
from your interviewee if you toss in a 
pleasant comment every now and then. 
Rely on your composure and your clear, 
straightforward questions to set a busi- 
nesslike tone. 

What’s that Mr. Luden is saying? A 
training course given by the airport for 
such jobs as reservations agent and 
ticket agent? That’s something you 
hadn’t thought about, but don’t pass it 
up. Never overlook a good suggestion 
made by your interviewee. There’s no 
lay that you have to stick to your ques- 
tion outline, so you quickly follow up 


Mr. Luden’s comment by asking about 
qualifications for applicants, length of 
the course, etc. 

When you have all the facts you 
want about the training course, return 
to your outline with another specific 
question: “Do you usally fill top posi- 
tions by promoting people already in 
the organization?” Mr. Luden’s answer 
may be a brief “Yes, we usually do.” 
But you want more concrete informa- 
tion on this point, for it’s very im- 
portant from a career angle. So you 
rephrase your question: “Are there any 
particular jobs which offer the best op- 





portunities for advancement?” You 
won't press the point if Mr. Luden 
doesn’t want to commit himself; but 
never take “No comment” for an 
answer after only one try. 

3. Getting away smoothly. Of course, 
you've been taking notes during your 
interview. Not stenographic notes that 
record every word; but brief highlights 
which you can piece together later. 
(The best system is to head each note- 
book page with one question, before 
the interview. That leaves plenty of 
room to record the important points 
of Mr. L.’s answers, as well as com- 
ments he may make on related topics.) 

Now take “time out” to glance over 
your notes. Be sure you've covered 
everything you set your sights on. Don’t 
feel hesitant about doing this. You 
might even remark, “If you'll excuse me 
a second, I'd like to check my notes to 
be sure I’ve covered everything.” (Mr. 
Luden would much prefer to give you 


80 seconds’ “time out” now than to 
have you bother him three times by 
phone tomorrow! 

If everything is in order, you remark 
with a friendly smile, “Well, it’s all 
there. You’ve been most helpful, Mr. 
Luden. Thank you very much.” With 
that, you stand up. Don’t waste time 
fumbling your way out of the interview. 
Mr. Luden has work to do. Come to 
think of it, so have you. “Will it be all 
right,” you add, “for me to talk to your 
teletype operator now?” 

When you've received permission — 
and directions for finding the com- 
munications department — you repeat 
your thank-you’s and depart. 


Looking and Listening 


You'll use a slightly different inter- 
view line when you meet the teletypist. 
For one thing, he'll be on the job and 
can’t give you his undivided attention. 
(That’s all to the good, in fact, for you 
want to see him in action.) Then too, 
you want a different kind of informa- 
tion from him. You want specific facts 
about his job, his training, and his 
background. So you'll be more personal 
and informal. 

After you've introduced yourself, you 
might add, “I don’t want to interrupt 
your routine. I'd just like to watch you 
at work and ask a few questions, if you 
don’t mind.” 

By simply keeping your eyes and ears 
open, you'll get a good idea of how the 
communications department functions. 
Hold your questions until your teletyp- 
ist seems to have a moment to spare. 
Ask him about the things he’s done as 
you've been watching; then shoot your 
prepared questions about his work and 
his previous experience. (You'll be able 
to shoot straighter if you've jotted 
down your queries while watching and 
waiting. ) 

Your questions would probably go 
something like this: 

“You handle only messages sent be- 
tween ground points, don’t you?” . . . 
“Do you need a license to do this 
work?” . . . “Did you have previous 
teletyping experience, or were you 
trained on-the-job?” . . . “Do you pre- 
fer this job to working in a shipping 
department?” . . . “Why?” . . . “Is 
teletyping easy to learn if you can use 
a typewriter?” . . . “I notice that you 
have some file cabinets here on your 
side of the office. Are these files your 
responsibility?” . . . “Are those men 
over there ground station radio oper- 
ators?” . . . “What are a teletypist’s 
chances for advancement?” 

Don’t forget that this man’s time is 
valuable, too. A pleasant thank-you is 
the last order of the day when you've 
completed your questioning. 
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The President 
Meets the Press 


“HANK you, Mr. President.” With 

these words news reporters end 
their weekly press conference with the 
President of the United States. 

Reporters from the three press asso- 
ciations (United Press, Associated Press, 
and International News Service) scram- 
ble for phones. They relay the news 
from the Chief Executive to all corners 
of the world. The rest of the reporters 
attending the press conference write 
“special” features for smaller dailies. 

By special permission, we recently 
visited a presidential press conference. 

At the northwest gate of the White 
House, a guard checked our names on 
a list. “The President’s study is in this 
wing of the White House,” the guard 
explained, “You must be okayed by the 
Secret Service before you may enter.” 

Another guard checked our names at 
the door of the White House. Busily 
conversing, White House reporters 
thronged the lobby. There was an 
abrupt hush, and reporters began to file 
down the hall into the President’s study. 

President Truman was standing be- 
fore his desk with a paper in his hand. 
A reporter in the back of the room sang 
out “All in.” This was the signal for the 
conference to begin. In a low, husky 
voice, President Truman said that he 
wished to read a statement on the food 
shortage in Europe. 

In his statement the President said 
that the U. S. must increase shipments 
abroad. In order to do this, U. S. citizens 
must voluntarily avoid wasting food — 
until more detailed plans to save can be 
worked out. 

“Mr. President,” a reporter called out 
as the President looked up from his 














Christian Science Monitor 


Another U. S. Army Needed Today. 


statement. “Senator Taft told Ameri- 
cans to ‘eat less.’ Are you suggesting 
the same remedy?” 

President Truman, smiling, came back 
with the statement that he was asking 
the nation to “waste less” — for the time 
being. 

Another reporter fired a question. 
“Mr. President, do you recommend a 
return to war-time food rationing?” 

President Truman answered that the 
question would be discussed by Con- 
gressional leaders. 

“Mr. President, Representative Mar- 
tin has stated that he has private in- 
formation that the food, situation in 
Europe is not serious. Will you com- 
ment?” 

Mr. Truman smiled again. He brushed 
the question aside by saying that he’d 
heard a similar statement just before 
World War II. A senator announced 
that he had private indicationg that there 
was no immediate danger of war. 

“Do you expect to call Congress 
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(which is adjourned until January) back 
for a special session on the food crisis, 
Mr. President?” 

President Truman replied that he 
was keeping an open mind on the need 
for calling Congress back. He hoped it 
wouldn’t be necessary. 

When the questions grew thin, a 
press association man signalled the end 
with a loud, “Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent.” Reporters who had deadlines to 
meet dashed from the room. 

“Conferences between the press and 
the President are not set up by any 
law,” Eben Ayers, Assistant Secretary 
to President Truman, told us. “The fre- 
quent press conference is an unwritten 
contract between the President and the 
press.” 

We asked how press conferences 
started. 

“A woman journalist named Anne 
Royall won the first press interview with 
a President. Anne wanted to know what 
President John Quincy Adams thought 
about current questions. She trailed the 
President to the bank of the Potomac 
River. The Chief Executive of 1825-28 
was taking his daily swim — in the days 
before bathing suits were known. Swim- 
ming back to shore, President Adams 
saw Anne stubbornly sitting on his 
clothes. She got her story! 

“Following presidents did not allow 
questions at the conference on required 
written questions.” Mr. Ayers added. 
President Franklin D, Roosevelt set up 
the rules of the press conference we 
know today. 

“The top rule is that the President 
may not be quoted directly without 
permission. President Truman gave per- 
mission to quote his written statement 
and the phrase ‘waste less’ in this con- 
ference.” 

A few hours after we left the White 
House, the President’s statements were 
headlines in every U. S. city. 








“aasANT to read a good sea story? 
My brother Phil just finished 
Wind, Sand, and Stars.” 

“That’s not a sea story,” grinned Pete. 
“It’s about a pilot.” 

“Are you sure?” Jim looked puzzled. 
“Phil likes sea stories. He liked this 
book, so I assumed it was a sea story.” 

That was a casual conversation. But 
the mistake in Jim’s thinking is serious. 
Because his brother Phil likes sea stories 
doesn’t mean that sea stories are the 
only stories he likes. Phil might also 


like baseball stories, adventure stories, 
pioneer stories, etc. 

Here’s a chance to prove that your 
thinking is straighter than Jim’s. The 
thinking in the example below is in 
three steps. Check the sentences that 
will make the thinking in all three steps 
correct. 

1. Phil likes sea stories. 

2. (a) Phil likes this book. 

(b) This is a sea story. 
8. (a) Therefore, this is a sea story. 
(b) Therefore, Phil will like this 
book. 


Have you ever heard a conversation 
like this: “Doctor, please come quickly. 
Billy has scarlet fever. He has a rash 
on his arms and scarlet fever causes a 
rash, doesn’t it?” 


Do you see that the thinking is 
twisted? Because scarlet fever causes a 
rash doesn’t mean that any rash is 
caused by scarlet fever. Billy may have 
a rash because he*ate something that 
didn’t agree with him. In the example 
below, check the statements that will 
make the thinking straight: - 

1. Scarlet fever causes a rash, 

2. (a) Billy has a rash. 

(b) Billy has scarlet fever. 
8. (a) Therefore, Billy will have a 
rash. 
(b) Therefore, Billy has scarlet 
fever. 

If you can get the right answers for 
both puzzlers — congratulations. Here 
are the answers: 
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Whos Who... 


and where is he? 











“MEOPLE have more fun than any- 

one,” chuckles a famous funny-man 
commentator for the newsreels. To that 
you can certainly add, “People are 
more fun than anyone.” And doing li- 
brary research on people —men and 
women, living or dead —is more fun 
than any other kind of research. 

Let’s say that your current English 
assignment is a theme comparing two 
American humorous writers. One of 
your subjects is Mark Twain, who’s been 
a favorite since your own “Tom Sawyer 
days.” Your other choice is James 
Thurber. You’ve become interested in 
Thurber since seeing The Secret Life 
of Walter Mitty, the movie based on 
one of his short stories. 

“Tll head for the encyclopedia,” may 
be your first inspiration. Let’s hope 
that it’s not your last! The encyclo- 
pedia; as you learned in last week's 
article on reference work (“Informa- 
tion, Please,” Practical English, October 
13,) is fine for a bird’s-eye view. But 
the fun of biographical research is in 
hunting in every reference nook and 
cranny. You do _ need biographical 
facts; but even more important are the 
facts about the man’s everyday life, 
ideas, opinions, and friends. Those per- 
sonal details make him real. 


Biography — Present Tense 


While James Thurber is well-known, 
he is not a major author, so the encyclo- 
pedia will have only a slight mention of 
him. It may only list him in the index, 
with the date of his birth and a few 
of his books. Now where can you find 
more about his life? 





“This is a real puzzler: 
3 clues, 2 corpses—and 
26 pages missing.” 


Who’s Who might be your guess.elf 
so, you're warm, but not quite right. 
Who’s Who, which lists only living 
people, is published every year in 
England. It concentrates on famous 
people who are citizens of the British 
Empire. While it does include some 
people of other countries, they must be 
of world-wide importance. 

But we have a Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica. It comes out every other year with 
information about famous living Amer- 
icans. In the most recent volume, 
you'll find an entry on Thurber, listing 
the jobs he has held, all the books he 
has written, the organizations he be- 
longs to, and any honors which have 
been conferred on him. (When you're 
doing research on people, remember 
that if your man isn’t in Who’s Who in 
America he may be in one of the 
specialized Who’s Who volumes. These 
cover famous living people in Educa- 
tion, Commerce, Industry, and Labor. 

Now you have a skeleton of the man. 
How are you going to fill him in? 
Current Biography is always a good 
start. This is a cumulative reference 
book. (Remember the Readers’ Guide?) 
It appears in pamphlet form every 
month, with feature articles about 
people currently in the news. At the 
end of each year, the twelve pamphlets 
are reprinted in a bound volume. If 
you can’t find James Thurber in the 
current edition — 1946—check the 
cumulative index at the back of the 
book. It will tell you whether Thurber’s 
write-up has appeared in a previous 
volume of Current Biography. 

To be sure that you've left no stone 


unturned, let’s look into Twentieth 
Century Authors. This standard refer- 
ence book is similar to Current Biogra- 
phy; it contains informal articles about 
the men and women it lists. But it isn’t 
published every year and it is limited 
to American and English writers. 


Biography — Past Tense 


Of course you know that “Mark 
Twain” was Samuel Clemens’ nick- 
name. So you'll probably find references 
to him under Clemens, rather than 
Twain. You're safe looking under the 
“C’s,” at any rate, for any reference 
book that lists his wiite-up under 
“Twain” will also give you a cross- 
reference under “Clemens.” 

For Mark Twain you'll have to use 
different tactics that for Thurber, be- 
cause Twain is no longer alive. Instead 
of turning to Who’s Who in America, 
you'll thumb through Who Was Who in 
America. This volume includes all 
people who once appeared in Who’s 
Who in America and are now dead. 

The Dictionary of American Biogra- 
phy, with its detailed articles, will serve 
the same purpose for Mark Twain as 
Current Biography did for Thurber. 
(When you're looking into the lives of 
Englishmen who are dead, you'll find 
your material in The Dictionary of 
National Biography.) F 

If you should look for Mark Twain 
in Twentieth Century Authors, you'll 
find this suggestion: “See American 
Authors 1600-1900.” Tracking down 
this cross-reference, you'll discover that 
the write-ups are similar to those in 
Twentieth Century Authors — informal 
and with many personal details. 


Double Duty References 


To put the finishing touch on your 
biographical’ research, you want last- 
minute facts. Just as the Readers’ Guide 
brought you up to date in other ref- 
erence work, the Biographical Index 
will lead you to the most recent data 
on people. This Index, which is pub- 
lished four times a year, lists all recent 
magazine articles about important peo- 
ple. It can provide you with, personal 
stories about — and interviews with — 
living men and women; and with criti- 
cal studies of those who are dead. 

When you're stumped for the pro- 
nunciation of a great man’s name, try 
Webster's Biographical Dictionary. 

Last, but far from least, you'll be 
interested in looking into the Junior 
Book of Authors. The Junior Book pre- 
sents lively, intimate close-ups of 
authors of children’s and teen-agers’ 
books. Many of the entries include 
autobiographical comments by the 
authors themselves. That’s a pleasant 
way to become acquainted with the 
people you're writing about. 
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Saturday Review of Literature 






“It's one of those books — once you 
start it you can’t lay it down!” 


is a paragraph. That’s nothing 

new to you, of course. But per- 
haps this is news: each paragraph fol- 
lows a pattern. 

Every well-written paragraph has two 
things to offer: a main idea and support- 
ing details. Watch for them. 

You'll find every paragraph’s main 
idea in the topic sentence. The topic 
sentence is not necessarily the first sen- 
tence in the paragraph. But wherever 
it’s placed, it’s the sentence that gives 
you the main idea. 

I. Can you choose the topic sentence 
in each of the following paragraphs? 


A. Refrigerator cars, refriger- 
ated trucks, and airplanes handle 
quantities of fruits and crisp vege- 
tables (1). In winter, products 
from gardens on the West Coast 
and in the South appear on our 
markets (2). All year round we can 
have a diet that is high in health- 
giving fruits and vegetables (3). 

B. In catalogues and shop win- 
dows, you admire the latest sandals 
for beachwear (1). You may think, 
“What modern footwear!” (2), In 
reality, sandals date back to Egyp- 
tians of 2000 B.C. (3). They made 
sandals of papyrus which were not 
so different from the plaited straw 
sandals of today (4). 

Bird’s-Eye-View 

Naturally, if someone asked you, 
“What’s ‘that paragraph about?” you 
wouldn’t simply repeat the topic sen- 
tence, You'd think of a phrase that 
would be broad enough to cover all the 
ideas in the paragraph. You'd give the 
paragraph a title. 

II, Can you select the best title for 
each of these paragraphs? 

A. The well-dressed woman a 
few years from now may be hand- 
somely clad in “coal, air, and 
water.” Her hat may look like straw 
or velvet. Her dress may look like 
silk or tweed. Her shoes may look 
like leather, but they will not scuff. 
Every item may be made of nylon. 
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(1) New Materials for Hats 
(2) Things to be Made from Nylon 
(3) The Ingredients of Nylon 

B. Whenever a wheel turns on 
an axle, one or two bearings sup- 
port it. For large wheels, these 
bearings are of special “bearing 
metals,” softer than the axles them- 
selves. The bearings — not the axles 
— become worn and are replaced. 
For tiny wheels, the bearings are 
jewels, harder than the axles. 
(1) Replacing Bearings 
(2) Special Metals for Wheels 
(3) Bearings for Wheels 


Intportant Details 


Details are facts that explain the main 
idea. Every detail in a paragraph isn’t 
important. 

What makes a detail important? Ask 
yourself, “Is this fact connected with 
the main. idea? Is it important to the 
main idea? Will it help me to under- 
stand the main idea?” If you can an- 
swer yes to all three questions, that’s a 
detail you'll want to remember. 

III. Read each paragraph below and 
answer the questions that follow: 

A. Although advertising was 
known in ancient Palestine and 
Greece, the present form is of re- 
cent date. There are two purposes 
in modern advertising. One is to 
benefit the producer by creating a 
demand for his goods. The other is 
to benefit the buyer by showing the 
good qualities of the products. 


(1) What two details would you 
want to remember about this para- 
graph? 

(2) Name one unimportant detail in 
this paragraph. 

B. One large drug-producing 
firm has a farm which is devoted to 
drug plants. Not only are the scarce 
plants cultivated, but there are ex- 
periments to increase the drug 
strength of abundant plants, This 
will make it possible to obtain 
more medicine from each pound of 
plant material. Many imported 


PARAGRAPH 
PATTERNS 


plants are very weak in useful drug 
substances. 


(1) Write a sentence about each of 
the three important details in this para- 
graph. 

(2) State the one unimportant de- 
tail in this paragraph. 


The Line-Up 


It's important to understand as you 
read, It’s even more important to re- 
member what you've read and under- 
stood, You'll remember more clearly if 
you organize the ideas in your own 
mind. 

Do this by making a brief mental 
outline of what you've read. “The im- 
portant point is A. Under it come de- 
tails 1, 2, and 3. The next important 
point is B .. .”and so on. This review 
impresses your reading on your mind. 

IV. Read these two paragraphs and 
answer the questions that follow: 


A. Penicillin does not kill germs. 
The white cells in the blood do the 
killing. Penicillin merely keeps 
germs from multiplying. Then the 
white cells can get in their work. 

B. Scientists refuse to call pen- 
icillin a “wonder drug.” They are 
too careful for :hat. It cannot cure 
malaria, yellow fever, infantile 
paralysis or cancer. But it will cure 
infected wounds that sulfa drugs 
cannot touch. It will fight pneu- 
monia when sulfa drugs fail. It can 
clear up bone infections. It works 
against anthrax. It leaves no bad 
after-effects. 


A. Rearrange these statements so 
that they form a logical explanation: 

1. This allows the white cells to get 
to work. 

2. Penicillin arrests the increase of 
germs. 

8. Their job is to kill germs. 

B. Fill in the blank spaces in this out- 
line of the second paragraph: 

1 





(a) Malaria 
(b) Yellow fever 
(c) Infantile paralysis 


(d) 








2. 
(a) Infected wounds 
(b) Pneumonia 
-(c) Bone infections 


(d) 
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I beg leave to remain, Sir, 
Your humble and obedient servant, 
B. Franklin 


That’s how Benjamin Franklin usu- 
ally ended his letters; and his letter- 
writing style was considered quite fine 
and proper. But Ben lived in the 
eighteenth century, and this is the 
twentieth! He would hardly be upset 
to learn that modern _ letter-writing 
authorities consider his style old-fash- 
ioned. 

Business .letters should always be 
pleasant and courteous. That’s an ac- 
cepted rule. But here’s a newer — and 
equally important - rule: Letters should 
never be loaded down with stuffy, 
stilted phrases. Why write We beg to 
be advised...when you can just as 
easily say Please tell us . . . ? Why take 
up space with inasmuch as when it 
actually means nothing more than as? 

Few businessmen today are guilty of 
dictating letters which bégin We desire 
to acknowledge your letter-of the 25th 
inst. and end Thanking you profusely, 
we remain. But such letters clutter up 
every day’s mail. Who writes them? 
Housewives order merchandise by mail. 
High school students request informa- 
tion. Adjustment clerks and subscrip- 
tion clerks write letters to customers. 

You probably write many letters 
every month. From now on, think of 
your reader as you write. Don’t make 
him wade through pointless patter like 
this: You have not favored me with a 
response to... Be so kind as to let me 
hear from you in regard to. . . . Instead, 
give it to him straight: I have had‘ no 






answer to... Please write me about.... 

Here’s a checklist of some of these 
old-fashioned phrases which are taboo 
today. Compare them with their stream- 
lihed substitutes. Study them carefully 
and build up a modern business vocab- .« 
ulary that will help you write twen- 
tieth-century letters. 


Old-fashioned Streamlined 

In accordance with As requested 
your request 

Under date of On 

Your esteemed favor Your letter stating 
in which you ad- 
vise 

We are under even We are today 
date 

Trusting, hoping, 
thanking, etc. 

We acknowiedge 
with thanks 

Kindly let us hear Please inform us 
from you 

We extend our pro- We are sorry 
fuse apologies 

As per your instruc- According to your 
tions instructions 

A check in the A check for $100 
amount of $100 

At the present writ- Now 


(Omit all such 
“ing” closings.) 
Thank you for 


Attached thereto was a check in the amount 
of $15.63. 

Please be advised that I must have this 
merchandise at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. In the event that you find it impos- 
sible to send my order forward promptly, 
be so kind as to refund me the amount of 
my check. 

Trusting that you will give this matter 
due consideration, I remain. 


Yours most sincerely, 
Abner Jenkins 


Dear Mr. Jenkins: 


We are in receipt of yours of the 18th 
inst., referring to your letter of the 25th 
ult, and humbly extend our apologies for 
the inconvenience which you have suf- 
fered. 

Permit us to state that, as per your 
original order, the five cartons of candles 
were shipped to you under date of Octo- 
ber 3. Inasmuch as they have not yet come 
to hand, it would seem probable that they 
were lost in transit. 

We are therefore this day undertaking 
to transmit to you a duplicate order. 
Hoping that this meets with your entire 
satisfaction, we beg to remain; 

Most truly yours, 
All-Light Candles, Inc. 





ing 
Said order The order 
Inst. This month 
Prox. Next month 
Ult. Last month 
Please be advised : 
that (These are unneces- 
Permit me to state{ sary. Omit them.) 
that 


Now test yourself to discover how 
modern you can be. Read these two let- 
ters carefully, noting the many out-of- 
date phrases. Then bring them up-to- 
date by rewriting them. 


Gentlemen! 

I beg leave to advise you that you have 
not favored me with a response to my re- 
cent communication. Attached herewith is 





a carbon copy of same, under date of the 











25th ult. 
As you will kindly note, said letter was 
an order for five cartons of utility candles. 


Gardner Rea in Collier's 
“Would you like to see my carbon 
copy, Mr. Jay? Maybe it’s better.” 








OR those who like horse stories — 

and who doesn’t?— Beyond Rope 
and Fence,* by David Grew, will be a 
treat. It has much of the excitement of 
Mary O’Hara’s Flicka and Thunder- 
head, but it makes clearer the gnawing 
hunger for freedom that a horse born 
on the prairies must feel. 

Man, in this book, is not the friend 


of the horse; he is the enemy who 
drives the wild herd into the terrifying 
enclosure of the corral. He separates 
colts from dams and inflicts pain with 
branding iron, rope, bit, and whip; he 
makes the horse his servant behind the 
plow. 

The heroine of this novel of a wild 
horse on the Alberta plains is Queen, 
a beautiful buckskin filly. Her first ex- 
perience with man comes when she is 
six months old. Two horsemen appear 
on the range, rounding up the herd for 
branding. Queen’s dam breaks out of 
the corral and, in trying to escape, 
tears herself on a barbed wire fence. 
She leads the herd away from the ranch 
to the north. There the horses join 
another wild band, fleeing from prairie 


fire and the vengeance of the ranchers. 
Queen’s dam dies of her injuries and 
Queen becomes the Jeader of the herd 
because she has learned to use her wits 
to escape capture. 

That is only the beginning of the 
story.. To tell more might spoil the 
reading of the book. 

David Grew, who spent his child- 
hood on the North Dakota prairies, 
knows both the kind of country and the 
horses he is writing about. Beyond 
Rope and Fence and The Sorrel Stal- 
lion are both horse stories. The Wild 
Dog of Edmonton and The Two 
Coyotes reveal their subject by their 
titles. You might like them, too. 

*Beyond Rope and Fence. By David 
Grew. David McKay Co. $2.50. 
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Watch Your Language! 


Do roses smell? 


Yes —and no. It all depends upon what you-think 
smell means. “But,” you say, “smell means only one 
thing.” If you think so, then here’s a surprise for you. 
Smell has two different meanings: 


(1) To detect an odor or fragrance: 
Example: 1 smelled burning wood. 
(2) To give off an odor: 
Example: Burning wood smells bad. 


What has this to do with roses? Look at these two sen- 
tences — are they both correct? 

1. Roses smell sweet. 

2. Roses smell sweetly. 


Only No. 1 is correct. Here’s the reason: 


1. Sweet is an adjective. It tells you something about a 
noun or pronoun — in this instance, about a rose. “This 
rose smells sweet” means that this is a sweet-smelling rose. 

2. Sweetly is an adverb. It tells you something about a 
verb. If you say, “The rose smells sweetly,” you are saying 
something about how, (the way) the rose uses its nose 
for smelling purposes. 

What we have said about smells is true, too, of words 
like look, taste, feel, hear. Here’s a hint that may help 
you to remember whether to use the adjective or adverb. 

1. If you can substitute is for the verb in the sentence, 
then use the adjective: 


a. The cream smells (is) sour (not sourly). 


2. If you want to point how something is being 

done, use the adverb — generally ending in ly. 
a. He looked sourly at his teacher. 

You ought to be able to bat 1,000 on the following sen- 
tences. Remember, the adjective for the noun, and the 
adverb to answer the question, “How?” And, too, look for 
the tell-tale ly on the adverb. , 

Underscore the correct word in parentheses. Two points 
for each sentence. 


. Babies’ hands feel (soft, softly). 

. Apples taste (sweet, sweetly) when ripe. 

The manager spoke (rough roughly). 

He looks (rough, roughly) in those clothes. 

. He heard the words (clear, clearly). 

To me, you look (beautiful, beautifully). 
The roast looked (tender, tenderly). 

. Acids smell (sharp, sharply). 

. The oven feels (hot, hotly). 

. When he spoke, he appeared (gentle, gently). 


SCOMARBALRON 


~ 


My score. 








Class 





Are You Spellbound? 


By this time you have those prefix words “down pat,” 
haven't you? Then let’s tackle suffixes. 

A suffix, like a prefix, is tacked onto a word in order to 
change its meaning. The difference is that suffixes are 
found at the ends of words instead of at the beginnings. 

Spelling suffix words, like spelling prefix words, is a 
matter of simple addition: Take the original word and 
add the suffix. 

(Remember that here, too, the tricky words are those 
made up of an original word like actual, a which ends 
with the same letter as the first letter of the suffix.) 


ly 
actual + ly = actually (2 ls) 
usual + ly = usually (2 Is) 
ness 
mean + ness — meanness (2 ns) 
drunken + ness — drunkenness (2 ns) 
less 
soul + less — soulless (2 Is) 


heart + less — heartless (1 1) 


Some other common suffixes are: ful (wonderful), 
ment (arrangement), and al (accidental). 

All clear? Then try this quiz: Find the misspelled 
words and write them correctly. Two points for each 
group. 


Correction 


1. helpfully annualy purely 
2. accidentaly _planless occasionaly 
8. toeless extremely keeness ae 


4. hopeful 


improvement evily 


5. financialy vocational _ tasteless 

6. mentaly functional _—_guileless 

7. hopeless cleverness _ suddeness 

8. heeless direful legally 9 __ 

9. improvement unusualy CO eee 

10. totally suddenly wasticaly cea 
My score 


This page and all other pages in PRACTICAL ENGLISH are copyrighted and cannot be reproduced in any form without permission of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 














rst: 


What's the Usage? 


Like and as are two words that we used to call “stick- 
ers.” From what students keep writing us and telling us, 
the condition is the same today. It’s no military secret 
either that many adults are stumped by these two words. 


So let’s try to solve the mystery of like and as — just 
by seeing what makes them tick. 
1. In these sentences like is a preposition: 
a. He looks like Gregory Peck. 
b. My sister talks like her. 
2. As, as if, and as though are conjunctions. They 
join two clauses. 
a. I wish I could sing as she does, 
b. He looks as if he could lift 200 Ibs. 


The rule we tollow is: 


When a sentence contains two clauses, use a conjunc- 
tion (as, as if, etc.); don’t use a preposition (like). 


Wrong Right 
Do it just like I do. Do it just as I do. 
It looks like it might rain. It looks as if it might rain. 


Could Of or Could Have? 
The correct form is could have. You know that. But 
why do people write could of? Simply because that’s 
approximately what could have sounds like when we say 


_ it. When we write, however, we must spell out the words 


as they really are. 


You can write could’ve. That’s correct — because the 
‘ve shows that you know what’s been left out. Could of 
makes you seem illiterate or uneducated. 


Now test yourself. Read each of the following sen- 


* tences. If correct, mark it C. If incorrect, mark it W; 


then cross out the incorrect word or phrase and write 
above it the correct word or phrase. Two points each. 





1. He looks like his father did when he was at 
college. 


2. Sinclair Lewis writes very much like Dick- 





ens. 


——= 3. We have storms like you have in Florida. 


—— 4. | should of done this earlier. 

——— 5. It she had known, Jane wouldn't have gone. 
—— 6. Hit that ball like I told you. 

—— 7. She looks as her sister. 

——_— 8. Wally worked like he meant it. 

——.9. Should I of done it on Monday? 


——10. The motor sounded like it was going to stall. 


My score____.. 


Words to the Wise 


Here’s a vocabulary exercise thdt reads like a math 
lesson! Let’s see how quickly you can make your vocabu- 
lary multiply by adding together word parts (which 
you already know) to make as many different combina- 
tions as possible. 

_ First, try adding the prefixes on the left side of the circle 
(below) to,the root in the middle. How many accepted 
words can you form that way? Then tack on the suffixes 
wherever they'll fit. There are ten fairly easy possibili- 
ties. Score three points for each correct word you build. 


CON 





























My score____. 


Straighten Out Your Homonyms 


Homonyms will never trip you when you're talking, 
for they’re words that sound alike, But they cause trouble 
when you put your words on paper. 

Use the cartoons as hints to trace the mistakes in these 
sentences. Then make sense of them by substituting 
the homonym for eaeh incorrect word. Below each sen- 
tence, give a clear definition of each incorrect word and 
its homonym. Count five points for each correct answer. 
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BOOKS. CHILD IN A BLANK- 
ET. 
(a) means 
(a) means 
(b) — means 
(b) —..— means 








My score... My total score_____. 


(Answers in Teacher Edition) 
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There's a YOU 


HERE do you stand on universal 
military training? Well, (speaking 
now to the masculine element in 
high school), you may be standing in 
it before long. A plan for six months’ 
active military training, followed by 
further part-time training for all young 
men is already before Congress. It is 
latest of a number of UMT proposals. 

This program was prepared for Presi- 
dent Truman by a citizens’ Advisory 
Committee on Universal Training. De- 
tails of the plan, approved by the 
President, appear on the chart on page 
16. The plan was presented to Con- 
gress last June. No Congressional action 
was taken at that time, however, and 
none is expected until] next winter. 

The pros and cons of universal mili- 
tary training form the center of constant 
lively discussion throughout the nation. 
Prior to World War II the idea of 
peacetime conscription was rarely con- 
sidered. Since that time — only eight 
years ago — the United States has risen 
to greater and greater world responsi- 
bility, and the peace of the world is 
far from secure. Against this back- 
ground, we present this forum discus- 
sion on universal military training. The 
people who take part are, of course, 
imaginary. But their views represent 
many different attitudes on this subject. 

Seated at our round table are: 

Bill Smith, senior at Central High 
School; Susie Smith, his twin sister; 
Joe Thomas, World War II veteran; 
Mrs. Robert Jones, housewife; Colonel 
Walter Arnold, regular Army officer; 
Doctor Carl Crawford, atomic scientist. 

Bit: I'm due to graduate from 
Central next June. My seventeenth 
birthday comes in March. When we 
talk about universal military training, I 
guess it’s me we're really talking about. 
I'd like to know why we need military 
training. The war's over, isn’t it? 

Cou. Crawrorp: Bill, former Secre- 
tary of War Robert Patterson summed 
up the case for UMT pretty well. He 





®Would you like to get in on this jam 
session on UMT? Write Senior Scholastic 
a letter expressing your views — pro 
or con. We will print a selected number 
of the best-written letters we receive. 
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said that the main reason for it is “sheer 
national necessity.” Our Army leaders 
see clearly that the job of national de- 
fense is still a heavy responsibility. 
Trained men is one of our prime national 
defense needs. By training one million 
men a year, even for as short a period 
as six months, we are far better pre- 
pared for any attack. 

Mrs. Jones: Brrrr! I knew that it 
wouldn't take long for us to start talk- 
ing about “attacks” and “defense.” It 
gives me the shivers. I like to think 
that we're going to make the United 
Nations really work. And all this na- 
tional defense talk sounds like doing 
one thing with our left hand and 
another with our right. If we can get 
along with other fiations, and can work 
out our difficulties through the United 
Nations, why all this talk about prepar- 
ing for a war which is never to come? 

Cot. Crawrorp: I suppose we regu- 
lar Army officers will always be accused 
of itching for war— but it simply is 
not true, Mrs. Jones. Sure, we hope the 
U. N. will work, but our job is to do 
more than “hope.” As long as there is 
any danger of armed conflict — and it 
can hardly be said that such danger is 
absent right now — we must be on our 
guard in the most efficient way we 
know how. Our regular standing Army 
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How do you feel about univer- 
sal military training? 
A forum discussion 


in UT 


will soon be around 875,000 men. Re- 
cruiting for the regular Army is far 
below our needs— even to maintain a 
small armed force. UMT, so far as we 
can see it, is the only answer. Before I 
end this campaign speech, let me point 
out just one more thing, If war ever 
does come, the youth of America will 
be thankful for UMT. As General Eisen- 
hower said recently, “The trained 
combat soldier has at least three times 
the chances of the untrained to live to 
become a veteran.” 

Jor Tuomas: Now, Colonel, you're 
coming right down my alley. It’s funny, 
I can’t really make up my mind about 
this military training business. I guess 
I know too much about war from first- 
hand experience. General Ike is per- 
fectly right, of course — the soldier 
thanks his lucky stars for every bit of 
training he’s had when he reaches 
actual combat. But, Colonel, I can’t 
honestly see what real “training” you 
can give these 17- and 18-year-old kids 
in six months. 

In the first place, they are going to 
be completely raw, and it will take 
months even to start to get adjusted. In 
the second place, those kids will know, 
and the three-stripers training them 
will know, that the training will prob- 
ably never be used in a war. That's 
certainly not going to make for any do- 
or-die efforts on the part of the trainees. 
In other words, Colonel, if you could 
really do an effective training job, I'd 
be all for UMT. But I remember some 
of the mix-ups and piddling little de- 
tails of my basic training. .. . 

Susie: Golly, all of you sound just 
like Dad talking about his war in 
1917-18. Haven’t you people heard of 
the atomic bomb? I can’t see why we 
should send Bill off to be trained, if 
someone’s going to sling a few atom 
bombs at us that nobody can do any- 
thing about, 

Dr. Crawrorp: “Everything comes 
to him who waits.” I’ve been here wait- 
ing patiently for us to get to atomics. I 
don’t mean to put you in this classi- 
fication, Susie, but we have a name for 
these people who think we are already 
in the age of push-button warfare. We 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Pioneers 
of the 
Press 


U. S. aids Europe by 
Marshall. Plan. 


Christian Science Monitor 


HE first issue of the Sports Club 

News is just off the press!” Ted 

shouted down the corridor to Bob. 
“Come get your copy.” 

“The Sports Club News? Say, you 
mean the Sports Club has started its 
own newspaper?” Bob was surprised. 
“Why?” 

“Because we don’t want to be iso- 
lated like fish in a bowl,” retorted Ted. 
“We want to know what’s going on 
around us. That’s the reason most news- 
papers are started—whether club, 
school, or city newspapers. Look here,” 
Ted added, “how many members do we 
have in the Sports Club?” 

“About 200, scattered in three high 
schools,” Bob said. 

“And how often can we get such a 
scattered group together?” Ted asked. 

“Only once a month. The trouble is, 
if you miss a meeting, you don’t know 
what’s going on for two months.” Then 
Bob grinned. “Hey, I get the point. The 
News is a swell idea! When a group 
of people grows so large that its mem- 
bers can’t see each other often, it’s 
time to start a newspaper!” 

Do you know why the newspaper in 
your school was started? Probably for 
the same reasons that Ted and his 
friends started the Sports Club News. 

Almost any trade or professional 
group you can think of — telephone 
operators, bakers, farmers, doctors, 
teachers—has its own newspaper. 
There's a monthly newspaper called 
Venetian Blind News (for venetian 
blind makers), one called Broom, 
Brushes and Mops (for broom, brush, 
and mop makers), Billboard for enter- 
tainers, etc. When you graduate from 
high school, you'll become interested 
in the newspaper of vour occupation. 


Daily (or weekly) newspapers in 
your city or town perform a service 
similar to that of the public library, 
the weather bureau, etc. They give you 
facts about your city, state, country, 
and the world. 

You should know these facts. You 
should know what goes on in your com- 
munity, what issues are being discussed 
in local elections. You should know who 
is the governor of your state and what 
he stands for. You should know what 
the Marshall Plan is — what interna- 
toinal issues are under discussion at the 
meetings of the U. N. In a democracy 
you have the right to know; you have 


‘the duty to be a well-informed citizen. 


Try to imagine your family if it had 
no access to a newspaper or similar 
communications. The chances are, you'd 
know only about the events in your 
neighborhood. If the city put a new fire 
department in your district, you might 
not know about it until too late to 
profit by the change. Your parents 
would have a hard time getting enough 
facts to vote intelligently for mayor, 
governor, congressman, or president. 


First Papers 


American newspapers came into be- 
ing as our country developed. News- 
papers began to appear as the colonists 
realized thai they had common inter- 
ests and should pull together. 

The first American newspaper, called 
Publick Occurences, Both Foreign and 
Domestick, was started in Boston in 
1690. But the governor of Boston quick- 
ly suppressed it for containing “reflec- 
tions” on the British authorities. 

A lttle later two other newspapers 


‘were successfully started in Boston. The 


Boston News-Letter (1704) was the 


first regularly printed American news- 
paper. The Boston Gazette (1719) be- 
came the “pet of the patriots.” It pub- 
lished Samuel Adams’ fiery denuncia- 
tions of the taxing power of the British 
Parliament. By such itens it helped 
kindle the flames of the Revoiution. 
News was exchanged between the 
colonies by the newspaper publishers, 
who sent their papers to other pub- 
lishers by pony express. It was in this 
way that the powerful cartoon which 
became a seilatdaiaens flag was circu- 
lated among the colonies. The cartoon, 
drawn by Benjamin Franklin, pictured 
a snake cut into pieces and entitled 
“Join or Die.” It urged the colonies to 
unite against their common foe. 
Early newspapers were almost the 
only means ~ which the colonists 
could learn of happenings in other 
towns and colonies. They were the 
only place for the expression of free 


‘speech in the colonies. 


Then and Now 


Compared with the newSpapers of 
1947, early American papers were 
opinion sheets rather than newspapers. 
They made no attempt to cover all the 
news. One reason for this was that the 
printer was often the only reporter. 
Early newspapers also made no at- 
tempt to give the plain facts. The mat- 
ter which concerned colonial publishers 
was that of winning and guarding the 
freedom to print opinions. 

Today in this country we are zeal- 
ously guarding the freedom of the press 
won by the colonists. Through their 
editorials and columns, newspapers are 
powerful in shaping public opinion. 

As our democracy has grown, most 
newspapers have taken on another 
function — that of providing the and 
lic with the complete and accurate facts. 
If a democracy is to survive, (1) peo- 
ple must be able to get the facts; (2) 
the people must have freedom to ex- 
press their opinions. Our modern news- 
papers serve both functions. Thus they 
play an important role in our lives. 


This is the first of a series of articles 
on Newspapers. Next week: The News 
Story. 








This early American cartoon urged 
the cclonists to unite—or perish. 
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When you “read a newspaper,” do 
you glance at the headlines and the 
weather forecast and then skip to the 
comics? If so, you’re missing many 
interesting news stories and columns. 
Here below are a few samples, selected 
as good examples of the variety a news- 
paper offers. 

The opinions quoted or summarized 
are not necessarily endorsed by Prac- 
tical English. 


5,000 Waifs Wait U. N. Citizenships 


A Feature Story by Bob Considine 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 


One problem facing the United Na- 
tions may never make headlines. It is 
the case of 5,000 homeless, nameless, 
countryless children who were found in 
German concentration camps by the 
Allies at the end of World War II. 

Two public-spirited British women 
have appealed to the U. N. to make 
these waifs the first world citizens. 

“The children, ranging in age from 
two to six, do not know their names. 
Some were born in the concentration 
camps and were infants when their 
mothers and fathers were led to the 
gas chambers. There are no records 
that show their nationalities. Their baby 
talk is a mixture of languages — Hebrew, 
German, Russian, Polish, etc. 

“They cannot enter the United States, 
for instance, because our law insists that 
immigrants must have nationalities and 
must meet the prescribed restrictions 
on quotas.” 

One British woman has raised 
enough money to start a home for the 
children on the little island of Nevis 
in the Caribbean. There, for the next 
fifteen years, she hopes to educate 
the children as citizens not of any na- 
tion but of the world. 

Nevis is a British possession and Brit- 
ish colonial authorities have insisted 
that the two women should post a bond 
of $350,000 (the cost of caring for the 


Herblock in The Washington Post 
“Whose move is it?” 


children for fifteen years) before they 
can ship the children to the island. 
Much of the money has been raised, 
but more is needed. 


Dictionary Centenary 


From a Book Column by W. K. Kelsey 
The Detroit News 


The Merriam-Webster Dictionary is 
one hundred years old this year. Actu- 
ally Noah Webster’s American Diction- 
ary of the English Language was first 
published in two volumes in 1828. The 
G. and C. Merriam Company bought 
the rights to publish the Webster dic- 
tionary, combined the two volumes into 
one, reduced the price from $15 to $6, 
and published the first Merriam-Web- 
ster edition in 1847. 

Webster’s first dictionary was called 
“American” because Webster in many 
cases refused to follow English usage 
in spelling and pronunciation. He 
dropped what he considered useless 
letters in many words and in some cases 
accepted the spelling of the “man in 
the street.” A later editor of the Mer- 
riam-Webster dropped many of Web- 
ster’s simplified spellings, and pronun- 
ciations. 


Green Guards: Amazing Young Cru- 
saders 

A Feature Story by Arthur W. Priaulx 

The Sunday Oregonian. 


Oregon teen-agers have signed up 
by the thousands to protect their state 
from fire. They belong to the Green 
Guards, whose job is to teach people 
about fire prevention. But the Green 
Guards are so enthusiastic about their 
work that they have fought and put out 
hundreds of fires. 

In 1942 the Green Guards printed 
booklets on fire prevention and fire 
spotting and made attractive arm 


Roundup 


shields in green and white. Then they 
announced that anyone under 18 could 
join the organization. So many teen- 
agers wanted to join that there weren't 
enough badges and literature to go 
around. 

Many have earned their “Service Un- 
der Fire” badges, and hundreds have 
been heroes of local fires. The teen- 
agers run their own organization, and 
any boy or girl can become a captain 
by getting five others to sign up. 

Although only slightly more than five 
years old, this youth-ruled group has 
a remarkable record of achievement. 
“Much of the credit for the increased 
fire consciousness of adult citizens goes 
back to the tireless pounding of these 
young zealots.” 


The Fire Chief 
An Editorial 
The New York Herald Tribune 

(Note: In this editorial the writer 
uses a simile to make his point. The 
“fire chief,” of course, is President Tru- 
man; the “fire department” is Con- 
gress, which many people think should 
be called into special session to deal 
with the European food crisis; the 
“blazing building” is starving Europe. 
Now see if you can figure out what the 
rest of thé simile means.) 

The President’s remarks at his press 
conference on the European food crisis 
call to mind a picture of a fire chief 
marshaling his men before a blazing 
building. It is clear to the fire chief 
that definite steps to conserve water 
and apply it to the base of the flames 
are essential. He will appoint a com- 
mittee to study this worthwhile pro- 
ject. As to the pumps, valves, and 
hoses needed for fighting the fire, that 
is a matter for the fire department to 
decide. The chief will refer the matter 
to it. 

At present the chief favors doing 
whatever possible to stop the fire by 
using damp blankets and buckets of 
water; he will be thinking about 
whether he should call in the fire de- 
partment. Meanwhile, the neighbors in 
the next house, while using their water 
for the bathtub or garden as usual, 
should not waste any that might be 
used on the fire. The neighbors, he is 
sure, realize that it is important that 
there be no fires in the world. With 
that explanation the chief dismisses the 
fire fighters and sends them home. 








There’s a YOU in UMT 


(Concluded from page 13) 

call them “soda fountain scientists.” You 
see, no scientific war weapon yet de- 
veloped has eliminated the need for 
great numbers of men, trained to meet 
any emergency, ready to go into instant 
action. It’s true, Susie, that the pace 
has speeded up immeasurably. But I 
think that this only makes UMT all the 
more essential. It will have more men 
ready sooner, in any emergency. 

Let’s suppose the worst were to 
happen, Suppose we were attacked by 
an enemy equipped with atomic bombs. 
Let’s say the enemy bombed ten of 
our principal cities to bits. Then we 
would immediately need men to organ- 
ize disaster service, to restore public 
utilities and lines of communications, 
to fight airborne invaders. And at the 
same time we would have to get our 
offensive weapons into operation. 

Mrs, Jones: Here we go again! I 
just cannot go along with all this talk 
of war as if it were as certain as cold 
weather this winter. It seems to me that 
we are going to be smart enough to 









How President Truman’s Plan 
for Military Training Would Operate 


Trzfnee serves for 
six months in Army 

type camp or aboard 
ship. 








& Specialized train- 
ing — for additional 
six months at mili- 
tary school or UMT 
camp. 




























&) National Guard 
enlistment — three 
years—weekly drills, 
two-week summer 


camp. wp. 





ART-TIME TRAINING 


Enlistment in 
armed forces—18 
months to four 
years. 


a Service academies 
—four years — for 
those who can qual- 


foresee any future war — by a number 
of years. In the meantime, it seems 
outrageous to me to break up a boy’s 
life and take away six months or a year 
when he could be starting on his career 
or his college work. 

The United States is a world leader 
now. And if we lead in getting ready 
for war, then other nations will follow 
—and pretty soon we'll all be armed 
to the teeth, ready to go. And there’s 
one more thing that bothers me. Aren’t 
our young men going to become mili- 
taristic if they go through this peace- 
time training? Aren’t they going to 
enjoy swaggering around in their uni- 
forms? Thinking about that is enough 
to turn a mother’s hair gray. 

Joe: I go along with some of what 
you say, Mrs. Jones, but I don’t think 
you have to be concerned about pre- 
mature gray hair. You can stop worry- 
ing about this militarism business. Look 
at me — and 14,000,000 other guys like 
me who went through this last war. 
We've been called a lot of things — 
good, bad, and indifferent. But no one 
could pin a militaristic label on Amer- 
ica’s ex-GI. No more hup-two-three- 


board. 


Trainee gets $25 a 
month pay, plus food 


clothing, equipment 









summer camp. 






training. 


At 17, individual reg- 
isters with local se- 
lective training 












Organized Re- 
serve Corps—three 
years—periodic drill, 


ing—with industrial 
school or on-job 


four for me, if I can possibly help itl 

But here’s another angle which we 
haven't discussed yet. Isn’t this going 
to cost us a whale of a lot of money, 
Colonel Arnold? Can we afford to go on 
spending and spending? We've got to 
-help Europe, I believe, and certainly 
I'd be the last one to say that veterans’ 
“benefits should be cut down. But can 
we add the price of UMT to all of this? 

Cot. ARNOLD: Joe, the Army figures 
that a UMT program will cost $],750,- 
000,000 a year. I would rather put the 
question. “Can we afford not to spend 
it?” Without UMT, we would have to 
maintain a much larger standing Army, 
which might prove just as expensive. 
Or, worse still, America’s strength 
would be so weakened that we could 
not maintain our leadership for peace 
or our defenses against war. 

Bru: Well, I guess we can draw at 
least one conclusion about universal 
military training. When Congress starts 
debating it, it’s going to stir up con- 
troversy in every home in the country. 
And my pals and I better start giving 
it some serious thought, because we're 
number one on the UMT hit parade. 





At 18, if through 
high school, youth 
begins training. If 
still in high school, 
he may wait until 
graduation or until 
age of 20. 





Training is mostly 
military, some job 
training, physical 
conditioning 





Reserve Officer 
Training Corps in 
college—four years. 


© Enlisted Reserve~ 
1 —for those unable 
to take one of other 
choices. 
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VERYONE in Packstown, Tennes- 
|; see, knew Mr. Henry, a slight, in- 
conspicuous-looking little man with 
a pair of exceedingly bright eyes that 
peered out from beneath a white thatch 
of hair. Mr. Henry was always inventing 
something; his basement workshop was 
constantly filled with the whine of saws, 
the pounding of hammers, and the smell 
of fresh paint. 

Every Sunday, rain or shine, Mr. 
Henry attended church, He was gen- 
erally regarded as a good, if not too 
dependable, citizen by the people of 
Packstown. Most of the housewives 
knew him; he was always ready to help 
them with his carpentering skill and his 
uncanny knack for tinkering with 
engines. 

It was a hot, sultry, summer day — in 
fact, just an average uneventful day 
for Packstown until the news of the 
miracle came. Then Packstown was in a 
turmoil, Soon also was the whole United 
States; then the world seethed with the 
news of this miracle. 

Mr. Henry, as usual, was busy in his 
beloved basement workshop creating an 
invention, This time it was a washing 
machine to end all washing machines. 
As he tightened the last stubborn bolt 
and adjusted the last lever, Mr. Henry 
stepped back to view his brainstorm 
with fatherly pride. 

“Ah, at last it is finished,” he said to 
himself, “This one will be the envy of 
all the neighbors. Just think,” he mur- 
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By Marvin Herbert Malone 


When a new invention 
goes berserk, 
anything may happen 


mured, turning to his sad-eyed blood- 
hound, “it washes the clothes, dries 
them, and then presses them. Never was 
there such an invention; bulky perhaps, 
but what an invention! If it only works, 
I shall be a millionaire. Ah yes!” 

Preoccupied with his thoughts, he 
started the machine into motion. From 
a dilapidated basket he grabbed a heap 
of dirty shirts and overalls, opened the 
delivery door, then threw in the clothes, 
and shut the door firmly. The panting 
machine went to work with a roar. Mr. 
Henry sat down to wait. One — two — 
three minutes! Anxiously he opened the 
exit door, A sooty black cloud hit him 
square in .the face with a sopping 
bundle of clothes, unlaundered, un- 
pressed, and undried. 

Mr. Henry sat down, a very dis- 
couraged man; his machine would not 
work. The usually mild-tempered little 
man reached for his hammer and threw 
it at the machine. There was a sharp 
splintering of wood as the gears bit into 
the wood handle of the hammer. Mr. 
Henry went into a blind fury; he crazily 
reached for the mangled hammer. The 
gears caught at his loose overalls and 
lifted him from the floor, swinging him 
up and down in dizzying circles. Mr. 
Henry’s fury changed to terror as the 


PACKSTOWN 


17 








Weary Mr. Henry guards his machine 
from the crowd storming the house. 


NOTE: Marvin Herbert Malone, 16, 
was a student in the twelfth grade of 
Fairbury High School, Fairbury, »Ne- 
braska, when he wrote this story for 
Scholastic Writing Awards of 1947, 
Marvin’s teacher was Miss Heral 6G. 
Hedgecock. 
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gears drew him up and threw him 
bodily into the grinding, roaring ma- 
chine. ' 

There was a new tone to the machine 
now; it ground, hammered, and shud- 
dered alarmingly. One — two — three 
minutes! A pair of kicking legs stuck 
out the exit, then a body was forcibly 
ejected from the machine. But wonder 
of wonders ... 


Tie old white-haired, stooped Mr. 
Henry. was gone; in his place stood a 
dapper, very handsome young Mr. 
Henry. This new Mr. Henry gazed 
down at himself, then glanced at that 
hammering, rattling machine. Was it 
possible? Had he — but, of course, he 
must have. He, Mr. Henry, had in- 
vented, by chance, a fountain-of-youth 
machine. 

Thoughts poured through Mr. Henry’s 
brain. Why, this would change the 
whole’ world! He must get the machine 
patented as soon as possible; maybe he 
coutd perfect it so that every family 
could afford one. His advertising slogan 
could be, “There’s a Rejuvenator in your 
future.” He would be rich, very rich. 
Of course, this machine would turn the 
world upside down, With so many 
“young people” on the earth, the world 
would become overcrowded! 

Maybe he should destroy his re- 
juvenator. Well, he would figure that 
out in thé morning. Thinking this, he 
wiped the soot from his face and locked 
his workshop doors very carefully. Mr. 
Henry went to bed only to toss fitfully 
all night. 

Early next morning he rolled sleepily 
out of bed and rushed down to his work- 
shop to make sure the machine was not 
some weird dream. There it was. He 
stood there, debating, Then suddenly 
he turned, locked the shop door again, 
and went upstairs to the kitchen. He 
hastily downed five cups of black coffee 
and ther donned his best clothes. They 
looked very drab and untidy to the re- 
juvenated Mr. Henry. He resolved to 
buy a new and classy wardrobe when 
his money started rolling in. As he pro- 
ceeded down the street whistling mer- 
rily, people of the village looked at him 
with mixed feelings of astonishment and 
fear; they did not know what to make 
of this startling event. 

Mr. Henry briskly clattered up the 
winding stairs to Lawyer Husing’s office. 
The lawyer’s secretary looked up lan- 
guidly and inquired his name and his 
business. When the girl heard his name, 
she jerked around in utter disbelief. 
What she saw was not very comforting 
to her scurrying thoughts. She almost 
triSped as she hustled into the lawyer’s 
office to announce Mr. Henry. 

Husing looked at him out of cold, 
calculating eyes that many a man with 


a guilty conscience found hard to bear. 
Husing spoke abruptly, “See here, 
Henry, I don’t know what's happened 
to you, and I suppose it’s none of my 


business. Let’s get down to the facts. ~ 


Just what can I do for you today?” 

Mr. Henry briefly told Husing that 
he had by mere chance invented a re- 
juvenating machine which would make 
the old young again, and that he would 
like to have information on how to get a 
patent. 

“A rejuvenating machine?” 

“Yes, a rejuvenating machine. As any- 
one can plainly see, I’m at least thirty 
years younger than when I saw you 
yesterday morning at the barber’s.” 

Mr. Husing snorted. “Mr. Henry, I 
don’t know how you did it, if you really 
have done it, but don’t you see that you 
are going directly against the laws of 
nature? Just think, man, if there were 
such a machine, as you say, why — why 
it would throw the whole world into a 
teeming, disorganized mob. Besides, I 
don’t believe it ‘and I shall have to have 
conclusive proof before I will believe 
ag 

Mr. Henry laughed. “Proof — so you 
want proof? Well I’m just going to give 
you proof. Proof that even you will be- 
lieve.” Mr, Henry leaned across the 
desk and hustled the portly lawyer 
around it, into his hat and coat, past 
his secretary's inquiring eyes, and out 
into the street. 

Once in the basement workshop, Mr. 
Husing began to fidget; he ran his 
finger around his collar as if it were too 
tight; he tried whistling; but still he 
was nervous about the test. Mr. Henry 
coaxed the machine into roaring action. 
Then he silently beckoned. Husing to 
enter the machine. The lawyer had now 
lost all his cool reserve; he shook his 
head violently for he was terrified 
beyond words to enter that roaring con- 
traption. 

Mr. Henry looked disgusted. Then 
he noticed that his bloodhound had 
come down to see what all the noise 
was about. Mr. Henry grabbed the un- 
suspecting dog by the loose folds of his 
neck and heaved the howling animal 
bodily within. One — two -- three, and 
then out the exit scampered a laugh- 
able, capering bloodhound pup. 

When Lawyer, Husing saw this proof 
he abandoned all caution, yanked open 
the delivery chute, seated himself within 
it, waved to Mr. Henry, and then dis- 
appeared. One—two—three minutes. 
Out of the roaring machine came a 
slender pair of legs followed by the 
slim, lithe body of a rejuvenated Mr. 
Husing. He was enthusiastic; he was 
amazed; he was thankful. He grabbed 
Mr. Henry by the hand, shook it vio- 
lently. He said he would back Mr. Henry 
and his invention financially as long as 


= Pree wae = 


he had access to this wonderful ma- 
chine, Then both men sat down and 
filled out a partnership agreement and 
an application for a patent. 

Mr. Husing fairly flew down the 
streets of Packstown, smiling gaily, dof- 
fing his hat to the young ladies, throw- 
ing gleeful greetings to old friends who 
did not recognize him. But he was 
halted abruptly by three sharp words, 
“Herbert Hoover Husing!!” 

He knew who that would be, his 
wife!! What would he say to explain 
his new rejuvenated condition? He must 
tell nothing but the truth; that would 
be his best policy or else! 

Out poured the fantastic story. With- 
in a half hour the wonderful news had 
spread through the town like a streak 
of slippery lightning. 

As if by some black magic the people 
of the town appeared and ran pell mell 
down the street leading to Mr. Henry’s 
house. Ahead of the screaming crowd 
ran a frantic Mr. Henry. 

Panting heavily, he reached his door 
and slammed it shut. Locking it, he 
dragged his huge walnut table to it, 
and wedged it agauust the door. In a 
frenzy of desperation people pounded 
on the door. Mr. Henry yanked down 
the shades and locked the windows. 


Tx people were disappointed and 
getting angry. They wanted rejuvenat- 
ing, and they wanted it badly. In fact, 
the “old maid” Herfkens sisters were 
trying to force the basement door. Old 
Granddaddy Haskell was on the roof, a 
fact which was in itself a miracle, and 
was trying to descend the chimney, but 
he was having trouble with his crutch. 
Grandma Watkin was trying to smash 
the shutters of the front bay window 
with her favorite ivory-headed cane. 
Police Chief McWilliams, instead of at- 
tempting to pacify the crowd, was lead- 
ing the main offensive against the front 
door. 

Poor weary Mr. Henry fought off the 
attacks until midnight when he had to 
abandon the upper stories of the house 
and to retreat into his basement work- 
shop. Here he barricaded himself and 
awaited the next offensive. 

Grandpa Lee, a descendant of Robert 
E., had been put in charge of the in- 
vasion. Like his venerable ancestor, he 
was a master of the fine points of 
strategic warfare. After the capture of 
the upper part of Mr. Henry’s house, 
he drew off the majority of his followers 
and held a hasty council of war. Grand- 
pa Lee was in favor of a siege now that 
the kitchen had been captured. 

However, most of his council were 
against this and said that they wanted 
a speedier method, Most of them had 
made elaborate plans for themselves 

(Continued on page 25) 
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HERE ARE THE WINNERS 


Working with aluminum has not only gained 
valuable experience and good fun for these 
boys—it has paid off in cash! These projects 
have been awarded top prize money of fifty 
dollars each. Thirty-three other cash awards 
have been sent to the runners-up of the annual 
Aluminum Projects Competition. 

NEW CONTEST NOW STARTED. 
Here’s your chance to pick up one of the 
many cash awards for the 1947-48 competi- 


$50 to Robert Dueno, 14, 
Grade 9B at Garden Homes 
School, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, for this tray entered in 
Group |. Principal, Louise P. 
Bilty. Teacher, Hugo A. Heise. 





tion. Ask your teacher about the Aluminum 
Awards in the Metal Division of the Indus- 
trial Arts Awards, conducted by Scholastic 
Magazines and sponsored by Alcoa. Your 
choice of projects is practically unlimited be- 
cause of the many forms in which aluminum 
is available—and because aluminum lends 
itself to every metal-working method. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1774 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 










Cleveland, Ohio, 


Principal, Russell 
Teacher, Andr. Baardsen. 


in the 1946-1947 Aluminum Projects Competition 


$50 to Leon Hull, 15, Grade 
10 at Roslyn High School, 
Roslyn Heights, N. Y., for this 
bowl entered in Group Il. 


B. Ross. 


for 





$50 to Al Landau, 16, Grade 
11B at East Tech High School, 


these 


candlesticks entered in Group 
lil. Principal, Barnett W. Taylor. 
Teacher, Bernard C. Specht. 
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man proverb. And you're well 

aware: that all the first-string poets 
for the last five hundred years have 
offered glowing sentiments in behalf of 
silence. 

You agree that it’s dandy and poetic 
for stout Cortez and all his men to fall 
silent on a peak in Darien. However, 
it’s different when the Big Hush de- 
scends on the conversation at your 
party ... when the new boy you've just 
met “clams up” completely . . . or when 
words fail you at the moment you 
should be making a good impression on 
Carol’s Dad. 

At such times you'd swap all the 
poetry in the world for a pound of 
poise and a mouthful of bright talk. 
Conversation is the backbone of your 
social life. So, let’s give some of the 
most common conversational hazards a 
once-over. 


Vesa is golden, says the old Ger- 


Q. How do you keep a conversation 
going in a roomful of strangers? Re- 
cently two girls from out of town were 
visiting me. (They didn’t know each 
other.) In the course of the evening, 
two boys from school dropped in. And 
later some of my brother’s friends came 
over. I was the only one present who 


BOY dates 








Two minds with but a single silence, 
Poetic, maybe — but no future in it. 


knew all three groups of people. The 
evening was full of awkward silences. 
What should I have done? 


A. When you find yourself host or 
hostess to a group of strangers, you 
should try to steer the conversation to 
general topics that everyone present can 
discuss. If Brick and Larry insist on 
rehashing Jackson High’s last soccer 
game, naturally Dinny and Sheila will 
have to sit silently by. If you and Dinny 
go in for a lot of heavy reminiscing 
about a summer at camp, the others 
will be left out. But if you introduce a 
discussion of current events or of recent 
movies, records, or books, everyone can 
participate. 

If a group is teo large to be included 
in one conversation, you should keep 
circulating around the room, prepared 
to toss fuel on any dying conversations. 
Encourage your guests to circulate, too. 
Say, “Dinny, I want you to come meet 
Larry Winters. He’s crazy about sailing, 
too.” Or, “Chet, come talk to Red 
Brady. Red says Westbrook High put 
on a carnival last year, and he can give 
you some ideas on running ours.” 

Rescuing a sinking conversation — 
whether you are the hostess or just the 
girl who gets stuck with the new boy 


GIRL 


between dances at your prom — is easy 
if you keep two handy phrases in your 
vocabulary. These lifesavers are “Tell 
me about . . .” and “Have you heard 
about... .” 

All you know about Dave Diamond 
is that he recently moved to your town 
from Idaho. That’s enough. You say, 
“Tell me about Idaho. Is the country 
as wild as they say? Are there many 
cowboys in that part of the West? How 
big is the average ranch? etc.” 

When Dave’s breath gives out, you 
shift to the have you heard tack. Has he 
heard about the new system your school 
has for electing officers to the student 
council? If not, explain it. Has he heard 
that scientists sdy they will land a 
rocket on the moon in ten years? Sup- 
ply the details. Dave will ask questions. 

Naturally, the have you heard trick 
takes a little advance planning on your 
part. You'll need to read newspapers 
and magazines for ammunition. 


Q. How can I start a conwersation 
with the cutest girl in the world? The 
trouble is that she is in none of my 
classes, so I only see her swishing 
through the corridors between classes. 





You'll have to admit it’s pretty tough 
trying to start a casual little conversa- 
tion with someone who's always going 
in the opposite direction. All I can do 
is hope there'll be a fire and that we'll 
both get stuck in the same fire exit. 


A. Your situation sounds desperate 
However, we can’t wholeheartedly ad- 
vise you to set your school on fire. After 
all, you could get stuck in the fire exit 
with the wrong woman! 

Instead, why don’t you try smiling? 
Every time you pass Katy in the hall, 
toss her one of your biggest and bright- 
est. There’s nothing bad-mannered or 
forward about a friendly smile. After 
a week or so, it will be natural for you 
to expand your smile to a casual “Hi.” 

Soon Katy will begin to watch for 
your greeting on her way down the 
hall. She will feel as if she knows you 
—even though no one has introduced 
you. Then your greeting can become a 
little chummier — “All set to go Hal- 
lowe’ening tonight?” or “Where did you 
get that big green hair ribbon?” Katy 
can answer those queries and still get 
to typing class on time. 

By now your corridor camaraderie 
should be on a pretty solid footing. In 
fact, we'd suspect you could offer to 
carry Katy’s books to class for her one 
of these days and engage her in real 
discussion along such lines as: What 
does she think of the team’s chances of 
winning Friday night? What would she 
say to splitting a hamburger with you~ 
after the Pep Rally?, etc. 


Q. How do you talk to older people? 
My girl is rarely ready when I call for 
her, and I never can think of a thing to 
say to her parents. 


Talking with Laurie’s parents 
shouldn’t be any more difficult than 
talking with Laurie. Don’t make the 
mistake of assuming Mr. and Mrs. 
Dawkins aren’t interested in anything 
you're interested in. 

Since they have a daughter in high 
school, any recent school events will 
interest them. They probably read the 
same newspapers you read. You don’t 
have to be an expert news analyst to 
talk about the headlines. In fact, Mr. 
D. will probably think you're a pretty 
smart*fellow if you just ask his opinion 
on the latest - international develop- 
ments. 
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American Sam Slate directs BBC’s 
Program Department in New York 


our “Say What You Please!” 
column, “didn’t we adopt the 
English system of broadcasting where 
there is no advertising on the air?” 
That started us thinking. Not speci- 
fically about ad-less broadcasting, but 
about English broadcasting in general. 
And it occurred to us that most Ameri- 
cans know very little about the English 
airwaves except that they're free of 
commercials. We decided to investigate 
the radio fare of our British cousins. 
The scene of our investigation was 
the British Broadcasting Corporation’s 
New York office, high up in Radio City. 
Our informants were Sam Slate, pro- 
gram director of BBC’s New York of- 
fice, and his assistant, Henry Straker. 
“Whew, that’s a tall order,” laughed 
Slate when we told him that we wanted 
to know about the differences between 
British and American broadcasting. But 
we knew that he was well-qualified to 
give us an answer. He used to work for 
CBS’s News Department, and during 
the war he was a radio public relations 
officer for the U. S. Maritime Service. 
In addition, both Slate and his assistant 
formerly worked for BBC in England. 
“You probably know,” Slate began, 
“that BBC is the only broadcasting out- 
fit in England. But that doesn’t mean 
that people have no chocie in what they 
listen to. BBC maintains three separate 
networks, which we call ‘programs.’” 
“Two of the networks operate all day 
and evening,” put in Straker. His 
clipped British accent contrasted pleas- 
antly with the slow, slightly southern 
voice of his boss. “They're the Home 
Service, which specializes in talks, 
news, documentaries, and ‘heavy’ music; 
and the Light Program, which carries 
dramatizations, variety shows, ‘light’ 
music, and the like. And then there’s 
the Third Program.” 


Wee a reader asked recently in 


“The Third Program?” we repeated. 

“Yes, that’s quite new,” answered 
Straker. “It was begun only a year ago. 
Since it offers listeners a third program 
to choose from, we decided to call it 
very simply, the Third Program, It’s 
on only in the evening, from 6 p.m. to 
11 p.m. It’s frankly aimed at listeners 
who want a very high cultural level of 
radio drama, music, and discussion. The 
plays are famous classics which are 
never cut, and run anywhere from an 
hour and a half to four hours. It’s really 
‘longhair’ broadcasting.” 

“How have listeners reacted to it?” 
we asked. 

“Splendidly,” Straker enthused. “We 
estimate an average audience of 100,000 
for Third Program shows. Once we hit 
the jackpot with a million listeners.” 

“The Third Program is a far cry from 
our sOap operas,” we commented. 

“That reminds me of another differ- 
ence,” Sam Slate told us. “We have no 
soap operas.” 

“What do you substitute?” was our 
natural question. 

“Mostly music. And quite a few talks. 
That’s something else we specialize in. 
English audiences are tremendously in- 
terested in picking up all sorts of odds- 
and-ends of information. So we schedule 
talks on practically everything — recre- 
ation, religion, current affairs, foreign 
countries, plays, anything you can think 
of. They’re always given by experts in 
a particular field, of course, and they're 
very carefully rehearsed and produced.” 

“What about entertainment pro- 
grams?” we asked. 

“We don’t go in for audience parti- 
cipation shows the way Americans do,” 
Straker smiled. “In fact, we have only 
one quiz program to the dozens that 
dot your radio schedules. It’s called 
Ignorance Is Bliss. And we have only 
a few comedy variety shows. The most 
popular one is ‘ITMA.’” 

“Did you say ITMAP” 


Straker grinned broadly. “Yes, ITMA. — 


It stands for It’s That Man Again. But 
everyone really calls it ITMA. ‘That 
Man’ is Tommy Handley, who might 
be compared to your Bob Hope.” 
“Among our dramatic shows,” Pro- 
gram Director Slate remarked, “we have 
very few original radio dramas about 
characters like Mr. and Mrs. North, 
Henry Aldrich, or Steve Wilson. Instead, 


Do the British do it Better? 





we dramatize famous short stories, 
novels, stage plays, and occasional 
movies.” 

“For an overall picture of British 
radio,” he went on, “let’s just run 
through a typical day’s schedule. I'll 
read last Saturday’s programs to’ you.” 

As he listed them, we noticed ‘that 
teen-age shows — an important Saturday 
feature on American networks — were 
missing. We.mentioned this. 

“That’s one field,” answered Slate, 
“that BBC hasn’t touched at all. Or 
perhaps I shouldn’t put it that way. 
We haven't copied American teen-age 
entertainment programs. But we have 


‘one feature — we've had it for twenty- 


three years, in fact — that we consider 
far more important. It’s the Schools De- 
partment, which produces twenty-nine 
different programs every week. All of 
these programs are on the Home Serv- 
ice during the day, and they’re prepared 
especially for in-school listening.” 

“Are they used widely in the 
schools?” we asked. 

“Nearly fifty per cent of the primary 
and secondary schools use them regular- 
ly. BBC has a staff of teachers who help 
plan and write all the programs. Each 
series covers a particular course in his- 
tory, literature, geography, science, or 
language. And each one fits into the 
standard curriculum of its course.” 

Here Straker put in a word: “But 
don’t think that these programs are 
‘teachy’ or ‘preachy.’ They’re designed 
to make the subject come alive for the 
student. The literature series, for in- 
stance, dramatizes novels and features 
‘interviews’ with their main characters. 
On geography shows, travelers and ex- 
plorers play recordings made in far-off 
countries they have visited, and narrate 
dramatizations of their adventures. This 
approach makes a listener feel that he 
has lived with the people he reads 
about, and been to the places he 
studies.” 

“Just about the highest compliments 
that have been given to our Schools 
Department broadcasts,” Straker wound 
up with a pleased grin, “are the batches 
of letters that come in from adult lis- 
teners. They all say they tune in on 
the school programs regularly. And they 
usually add that they wish we'd give 
them more of that sort of thing in our 
evening broadcasts!” 
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1. American wheat feeds more than America. 
It helps feed hungry children—and their hungry 
parents—all over the world! 

This year, of all years, our farmers have 





grown more wheat than ever before—almost a 
billion and a half bushels of the precious grain! 

To move this enormous harvest to elevators, 
to flour mills, and to shipside is one of the big- 
gest, most important jobs the railroads have 
ever faced. 
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2. In a country as vast as ours, wheat is harvested at dif- 
ferent times in different sections. And because railroad 
men are in daily touch with farmers all over America, 
they know when to start gathering empty box cars in 
each section. In Texas and Oklahoma wheat was ready 
to move last June. Plans laid long beforehand concen- 
trated thousands of freight cars in that section—in June. 

In July, the harvest moved north to Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Missouri—fanned out east to the Central States, 
and west to Colorado, Idaho, and the Pacific Coast 
States. In August the grain ripened in Montana, 5 
the. Dakotas, and Minnesota. 









4. From these big city ele- 
vators the grain moves 
again—and again by rail. 
About 800 million bush- 
els of it go to mills in all 
parts of the nation to be 
ground,into flour and 
other cereal 

products, and 
into feed for 
livestock. 


’ in America whei fields! 








































3. Wheat ripens so rapidly, and 
the big modern combines 
harvest it so quickly, that it is 
always difficult to have enough 
cars every place every day to keep 
abreast of all demands. But rail- 
roads move with the harvest — 
shifting and relocating cars as 
the grain matures—ready to haul 
hundreds of millions of bushels 
from country elevators to big 
city terminal elevators. 


5. About 500 million bushels 
will be carried by the railroads 
from the terminal elevators di- 
rectly to ports on the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Gulf Coasts for 
shipment overseas. 










Only the railroads could han- 
dle the enormous job of distrib- 
uting this record-breaking wheat 
crop throughout our country — 
and of starting ir on the way to 
hungry people throughout the 
rest of the world. Association of 
American Railroads, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 
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1 WINNERS 


Industrial arts students had their first 
Awards program and Fair last year. The 
big exhibit was held in the Chicago Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry from Aug- 
ust 17 to September 22. Work was of 
such high quality and there was so much 
interest that Museum officials invited 
Scholastic Magazines to bring the Fair 
back to Chicago this year. Dates for the 
1948 exhibit have not been set, but the 
deadline for sending entries to Chicago is 
June ‘20, 1948. 

The Awards program will offer some new 
Divisions and classifications this year. 
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For Your Projects in Drawing and Shop Work 


Are you enrolled in shop or drawing courses this year? If so, the 
SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS program is for you. 


There are more sponsors and more prizes 
than last year, and all are listed in the In- 
dustrial Arts Awards Rules Booklet. 
The contest again is offered for three 
groups of students, By this arrangement, 
work may be judged fairly. Group I is for 
students in the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades. 
Group II is for students in the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th grades who take less than 10 
hours per week of industrial arts. Group 
III is for students in the 10th, 11th and 
12th grades who receive 10 or more hours 
per week of instruction in industrial arts, 
or in the field of their entry. 
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COMPETITION GROUPS II AND III FOLLOW: 


wooD 


SPONSOR: Delta Manufacturing 

Division Rockwell Manufacturing 

Co., Milwaukee, Wis. First prize, 

Delta - Milwaukee Lathe; second, 

Delta-Milwaukee Circular Saw; third, 

Delta-Milwaukee Scroll Saw. - 

WI. CARVING, Group II. 

Ist., Richard Eustice, Mankato, Minn. 

2nd., Elmer Finken, Sauk Center, Minn, 

8rd., William Grois, Passaic, N. J. 

W1. CARVING, Group Ill. 

Ist., Richard Laabs, Hawley, Pa. 

W2. FURNITURE MAKING, Group II. 

Ist., John Young, Kansas City, Mo. 

2nd., Dominie L. Rossi, Endicott, N. Y. 

8rd., Donald Schneegold, Snyder, N. Y. 

W2. FURNITURE MAKING, Group III. 

Ist., Peter Eckles, Hawley, Pa. 

2nd., Howard Anderson, and 

8rd., Robert Robinson, both Michigan 
State School for the Deaf, Flint, 
Mich. 

W3. PATTERNMAKING, Group Il. 

Ist., Orville Singer, Chicago, IIl. 

W3. PATTERNMAKING, Greup Ill. 

Ist., Steve Ginski, Cleveland, O. 


METAL 


SPONSOR, M1, M2, and M4, Scho- 
lastic Magazines. First prize, $25, 
second, $15; third, $10. 
SPONSOR, M3, Aluminum, Alvu- 
minum Company of America, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. First prize, $50; 
second, $25; third, $10. 

M1. COPPER, Group II. 

Ist., Gene Elliott, Portland, Ore. 

2nd., Dorsey Cross, Independence, Mo. 
Srd., John Dorosk, Roslyn Heights, 
M1. COPPER, Group III. 


* Robert Heggie, Roslyn Heights, 
N. Y. 
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ENTER THE 1948 INDUSTRIAL 


M3. ALUMINUM, Group Il. ” 
Ist., Leon Hull, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 
2nd., Tony Fernandez, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
8rd., Chester Davis, Kansas City, Mo. 
M3. ALUMINUM, Group Ill. 

Ist., Al Landau, Cleveland, O. 

2nd., George Sakian, Cleveland, O. 
M4. HAND TOOLS, Group Il. 

Ist., Kenneth Carver, Kansas City, Mo. 
2nd., Raymond Koenig, Kansas City, 


Mo. 
8rd., Chas. Rusinger, Kansas City, Mo. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 


SPONSOR: Park Instrument Co., 
Englewood, N. J. First prize, $30; 
second, $20; third, $10. The Hig- 


gins Ink Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.,. 


gave a supplementary prize of $10 
for prize-winning entries finished 
with Higgins Ink; C. Howard Hunt 
Pen Co., Camden, N. J., gave a 
$10 prize for prize-winning entries 
using Hunt artist or speedball pens; 
The Strathmore Paper Co., West 
Springfield, Mass., gave supple- 
mentary prizes of $15, $10, and $5, 
for Ist., 2nd., and 3rd. prize-win- 
ning entries done on their artist 
papers or boards, and Sketch Packets 
for honorable mention winners. 
D2. MACHINE DRAWING, Group Ii. 
Ist., Frank J. Oliveto, Detroit, Mich. 
2nd., Jack Maxey, Houston, Tex. 
8rd., Ronald Duhaine, West Hartford, 
Conn. 
D2. MACHINE DRAWING, Group Ill. 
lIst., Paul E. Thomas, Cleveland, O. 
2nd., Jack Sandweiss, Cleveland, O. 
8rd., David Keyt, Indianapolis, Ind. 
D3. ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING, Group II. 
Ist., Dean Coffman, Phoenix, Ariz. 


oo Robert Alexander, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
8rd., Teddy Seligson, Merriam, Kan, 


PRINTING 


SPONSOR: Scholastic Magazines, 

First prize, $25; second, $15; third, 

$10. 

Pl. SINGLE IMPRESSION LETTER PRESS 
PRINTING, Group II. 

Ist., Leonard Giacalone, Elizabeth, 


i 8 
2nd., Henry R. Logas, Sheboygan, Wis. 
8rd., John L. Calhoun, Linden, N. J. 
P2. PRINTING IN TWO OR MORE COLORS, 

LETTER PRESS, Group Il. 

Ist., Richard H. Herr, 

Qnd., Elroy Ott, and " 

8rd., Ray Siebert, all Sheboygan, Wis. 
P2. PRINTING IN TWO OR MORE COLORS, 

LETTER PRESS, Group Ill. 
lst., Carmello Leanza, Cleveland, O. 
P3. POSTERS, LETTER PRESS, Group II. 

Ist., Beverly Anthony, Kansas City, Mo. 
2nd., Stephen Wolf, Linden, N. J. 


MODEL MAKING 


SPONSOR: X-acto Crescent Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
First prize, $50; second, $25; third, 
$10; 4th, 5th, and 6th, X-acto hobby 
sets, 


MM2, MISCELLANEOUS MODELS, Group Il, 
Ist., Valan Pattan, West Hartford, 
Conn. 
2nd., Raymond London, Chicago, III. 
me William Warner, West Hartford, 
onn. 


MM2. MISCELLANEOUS MODELS, Group Ill. 
Ist., Glen R. Crouch, 

2nd., Robert C. Brown, 

8rd., Wayne Maddock, and 

4th., James Burkhart, all Indianapolis, 
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ARTS AWARDS 


See Your Industrial Arts Teacher for Rules Booklet or Write to 
SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Miracle of Packstown 
(Continued ) 


after their rejuvenation. Since the ma- 
jority of his followers were against his 
plan, Grandpa Lee decided to make an 
attack upon the basement fortress from 
two separate points. 

One party set out to attack the base- 
ment doors with crowbars, hammers, 
and axes. Another party was to advance 
to the basement windows, break them, 
and get to their locks, Whichever party 
succeeded was to capture Mr. Henry 
and to-seize the rejuvenator. The attack 
began at sunrise. 

Grandpa Lee’s strategy was success- 
ful; the basement doors were almost 
immediately pried off and the windows 
broken. The invasion troops started into 
the basement. 

Just then a sleek black car stopped 
at the curb and a commanding voice 


halted the invasion forces in their tracks. |. 


It was Senator Grunt from Washington, 
D. C. 

The portly, puffing little senator 
stomped up to the crowd and ordered 
them to desist in the name of the United 
States of America. He drew from his 
briefcase two important-looking docu- 
ments, covered with red sealing wax, 
stamps, and impressive seals. 

He roared out in his best convention 
voice, “Desist, fair citizens and con- 
stituents. I represent the Government 
of the United States of America. By 
this document I am hereby empowered 
to commandeer Mr. Henry and this — 
this—uh rejuvenating machine. Any- 
one who attempts to seize or maltreat 
Mr. Henry or his invention in any way 
is going against the Government of the 
United States of America. Fair people 
of Packstown, you surely don’t want to 
be selfish and keep this great invention 
from the rest of our fair country.” 

“If you will just wait a little while, 
all of you fair people will have a chance 
at this invention. Our Government plans 
to produce this magnificent machine 
and give all who need it equal chance 
at it. I appeal to your sense of fair play. 
Will you fair people consent?” 

A reluctant murmur of assent arose 
from the disappointed group. Senator 
Grunt swelled visibly. “I thank you, 
fair people, and now you may return to 
your fair homes, Remember I, Senator 
Grundel Gregory Grunt, shall see that 
the fair people of Packstown will have 


‘first chance at this machine, for I work 


solely for your benefit. I remain as 
always your obedient servant.” 

The crowd turned slowly and walked 
back down the drowsy crooked little 
streets of Packstown. Senator Grunt 
descended the basement stairs and 
shook the limp hand of Mr. Henry. 
Then he spoke: “My man, I shake your 
hand, you shall go down in history as 
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on 01S gonds The new magazine that has 
if 


oy get PY «= EVERYTHING for fellows of 
high school and college age. 


If you’re one of the few fellows who have yet to 
meet VARSITY, the new magazine for young men in their teens 
— brother, you've got a neat treat coming! 

VARSITY is the magazine find of the year. It's YOUR 
kind of magazine —there’s no other like it. It’s tailor-made 
to meet YOUR tastes, YOUR interests, YOUR needs — and every 
issue packs a wallop with just the kind of FICTION, FACTS and 
FUN wide-awake fellows need. 


WHAT DO YOU LIKE TO READ? 


if it’s fast-moving, thrill-packed fiction... 
If it’s hard-hitting, spectacular sports... 
VARSITY HAS IT! 


WHAT’S ON YOUR MIND? 
If it’s a problem of money or maids... 
if it’s careers, schools, or grooming... 
VARSITY HAS THE ANSWER! 
WHAT DO YOU DO FOR FUN? 
If it’s hobbies, movies, pin-ups or gags... 
if it’s rib-tickling humor or cartoons... 
VARSITY IS RIGHT THERE! 
There’s no doubt about it — VARSITY’s the sure-fire 
formula for reading pleasure. It speaks your language, knows 
your interests, gives the thrills, laughs and information you 
want. VARSITY’s the magazine you've been waiting for. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
special yctorv ie tls COUPON TORS 











| VARSITY, 260 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
NTR } Count me in on your special introductory offer to 
orFrer 5 | VARSITY! Enclosed is $1.00 for 5 issues. ! 
pd now and one I. 

ce NAME 

yssve® ice of ! | 
vie ow Fegslot ; ADDRESS 1 
ra) oo 33.00 
price ) { CITY. eee = \ 
12 sve 1 TERA 
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the greatest inventor of them all; Edison 
was nothing compared to your genius. 
How do you start it up? I should like a 
demonstration with — ahem — myself as 
the subject. I have dreamed of such 
a moment as this. Hurry up, my man!” 

An armored car and a motorcycle 
escort took Mr. Henry and his now 
world-famous rejuvenator to Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The car’s progress was slowed by 
cheering crowds that surged about it. 
Several riots broke out and many people 
were trampled, but the car kept its 
steady, slow pace onward to Washing- 
ton bearing its valuable cargo. 

Upon his triumphant arrival in Wash- 
ington, Mr, Henry was met by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Great Britain, Russia, France, and 
China sent special ambassadors to this 
country to see just what were the 
chances of sharing this new invention. 
Mr. Henry’s rejuvenator was a topic of 
discussion by the United Nations, Amer- 
ican and foreign newspapers had a field 
day trying to get his story. 

Through all of the welcoming 
speeches, keys to the city, diplomatic 
red tape, and power politics to which 
he was now exposed, Mr. Henry was 
numb and speechless; he could not 
think; he could not act. He had tried 
to invent a usable washing machine 


and had failed, He tried desperately 
to think what his mistake had been, but 
he couldn’t remember. It seemed that 
the noise of all those clamoring people 
made him unable to think. 

One night he slowly began to collect 
his thoughts. The whole, unbelievable 
story passed before his eyes. He shud- 
dered in revulsion. So this was fame. 
If he only could get away from it all! 
He glanced at the rejuvenating machine 
on the other side of the room... . 

He awakened with a start. The mouth 
of a gun was poked rudely in his ribs. 
A hoarse, gutteral voice ordered him to 
get up. As he crawled out of bed on 
trembling legs, Mr. Henry saw the man 
with the gun, He had a heavy black 
untrimmed beard, a pair of singularly 
evil eyes, and an extremely dirty suit 
of clothes. 

The man seemed to find quite a bit 
of humor in the situation which Mr. 
Henry certainly did not feel in any 
way. He looked both Mr. Henry and 
the rejuvenator over with a calculating 
glance. “You sure are scared, but I 
guess you're the mug all right. And 
that’s your orange-crate rejuvenator over 
there, ain’t it? Speak up! Can’t yuh 
talk? O.K., stop yer stammering and 
stuttering, ya coward. [m a mite 
suspicious so I'll just test it, Stand it 
up! Me and you is goin’ places; we kin 


rake in millions offering the new secret 
invention to other countries —” 

He climbed into the now roaring 
machine, then turned around and fixed 
Mr. Henry with an icy stare, “Don’t 
try any tricks, Bub! And stop that 
shivering!” Then the man disappeared. 
One minute! 

Suddenly Mr. Henry remembered 
something — that switch. Had he turned 
it on correctly when he tested his ma- 
chine for a washer? Now he knew he 
had not. That’s why it wouldn’t wash 
clothes. He swiftly reached beneath 
the puffing, shaking machine and turned 
the secondary switch. The machine’s 
rattling roar changed to an even hum. 

Two — threé minutes! Out of the exit 
came a pair of clean, polished shoes 
and a pair of legs nattily attired in 
clean, pressed pants. Then the whole 
man was visible, immaculately dressed, 
whiskers trimmed neatly, and his face 
and: hands perfectly clean. 

The man was unconscious, The shock 
of having a bath had rendered him 
unconscious from fright. 

Hurrah! Mr. Henry shouted for joy. 
Gone, at last, would be fame. Hurrah! 
Then he heard his armed guards 
thundering heavily down the hall to 
his room. He felt supremely happy. At 
last he had achieved his goal — the per- 
fect washing machine. 





TROODD IN AWARDS FOR Bt 
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w Donald F. Schenheltz, 
Detroit; Mich: Hutchinson; Kans. 
First award; Duplicate first award, 
$5,000 Scholarship $5,000 Scholarship 





More than 700 awards —8 university schol- 
arships, $1,000 to $4,000 each, cash awards, 
trips —in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
Guild 1948 model-building competition 














Wa. Bowman 
_ Bell, Calif. 
Second awards 
$3,000 Scholarship 


Robert Welther John R. Chadima Douglas C. Brows Charles Jerdaa 
Detroit; Mich: Cedar Rapids; Iowa; Hatboro, Pa. Cambridge; Masa; 

First award; Duplicate first award Second award; First award) 
$5,000 Scholarship 000 Scholarship $3,000 Scholarship $4,000 Scholarship 





Donald A. a James Mariel 

Buffalo N. Y; Canton; Ohio 

Second award; First award; 
$2,000 Scholarship $4,000 Scholarship 








Ae charge. 
’ : Name. 
“ City. Zone State. 
mw -_ I was born on the______day of 19. 
Second 
Name of school 





Any boy 12 years old or over and not yet 20 on 
September 1, 1947, may enter the competition to 
design and build a model car. Junior and Senior 
Divisions with identical awards let you compete with 
boys your own age. There are no dues or entrance 
fees, and awards include Model Builders’ Tool 
Chests, cash, all-expense trips to the Guild conven- 
tion and 8 university scholarships worth $1,000 to 
$4,000 each. (Duplicate awards are given if sons of 
General Motors employes win.) 
Judges include deans or presidents of 10 leading 
technical schools and universities. 
Write for free membership. Each new member 
receives a membership card and button, a full set of 
lans and instructions, all free. Competition closes 
uly 1, 1948. 
You can win one of these awards! Mail the coupon 
NOW and get started. 
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FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


sored by: Fisher Body Division of General Motors, 
J Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Enroll me in the Fisher Body Crafteman’e 
Guild 1948 Model Car Competition. Send me full instrue- 
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“Tops, don't miss. 
“Save Your Money. 


“Worthwhile. 


“Hl KNOW WHERE I'M GOING 
(J. Arthur Rank, Production. Di- 
rected by Michael Powell and 
Emeric Pressburger.) 


For fine photography and atmosphere, 
here’s a British film you won't want to 
miss. Titled after a Scotch-Irish folk 
tune about a lass who knew where she 
was going, this is the story of an Eng- 
lish girl (Wendy Hiller) who knows 
what she wants out of life. She wants 
a rich husband, and as the story begins, 
she’s on her way to marry him. The in- 
cidents that follow are designed to prove 
that money isn’t all — particularly if one 
happens to fall in love with a warm- 
hearted, but penniless, Scotchman 
(Roger Livesey). , 

As you can see, the story takes n 
prizes for originality. It’s the same tale 
from which the slick magazines make 
a fortune month after month. It is the 
style of telling that makes the story so 
fresh and pleasant in this film. 

Set in the Hebrides, islands just off 
Scotland, the film gives a sympathetic 
and fascinating glimpse of this beauti- 
ful rugged seacoast. You'll hear folk 
music and see some colorful folk dances, 
and you'll.:come away with a real ap- 
preciation of the proud, simple Scotch 
people who live in this corner of the 
world. 


MMBODY AND SOUL (Enterprise. 
Produced by Bob Roberts. Di- 
rected by Robert Rossen.) 


This heavy melodramatic film about 
the prize fighting game has the same 
sort of theme as The Hucksters. It is 
about men who give up their honesty 
and sincerity for money. 

There is, however, a difference in 
treatment. In The Hucksters, the villains 
who made men “sell their souls” were 
only stupid or rather foolish men. And 
the “double cross” as practiced by the 
hucksters was a kind of polite parlor 
blackmail. In Body and Soul, the men 
who promote the prize fights are shown 
up as overwhelmingly corrupt and vi- 
cious characters. When they double- 
cross someone as part of the day’s work, 
the result is grim tragedy. 

The Hucksters only made you feel 
a little superior to the radio men who 
have such a superficial set of values. 
Body and Soul makes you hate the men 


who turn in their integrity for money. 

When so many of our films glorify 
money and fame, it is probably healthy 
to see a few films which point out that 
an undisciplined desire for such suc- 
cess usually requires giving up some- 
thing in the way of honesty and sports- 
manship. In Body and Soul, John Gar- 
field plays the role of Charley Davis, 
a middleweight champ who has to learn 
this lesson the hard way. 

Anne Revere plays Charley’s high- 
principled mother who insists that 
there are hundreds of things in the 
world for which a man should fight — 
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but that money is not one of them. 
Canada Lee turns in a fine performance 
as an ex-middleweight champ who tries 
to tell Charley that a fighter has to play 
the game straight — or lose everything. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: ““Body and Soul. ““1 
Know Where I'm Going. “““Great 
Expectations. “Wild Harvest. ““The 
Unfinished Dance. “Red Stallion. “De- 
sire Me. “Desert Fury. ““Magic Town. 

Comedy: ““The Secret Life of Wal- 
ter Mitty. ““Life with Father. 

Mystery: ““*“Crossfire. 
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Think of it! Sammy Baugh and Sid Luckman give 
‘you tips on touchdown passing ... Don Hutson 
shows you how to snag passes ... Ken Strong shows 
you how to kick... Chet Gladchuk shows you how 











a big-time center does his job. 
It’s all there in this easy-to-read comic book —a 


The name that’s 
OFFICIAL with America 


hundred action pictures in color, taken from Spalding’s 
thrilling movie “Inside Football.” 

Be the first of your gang to know the “inside dope” 
on heads-up football. Win games for your team. 
Send for your comic book today. Fill in coupon now. 
Be sure to enclose 5c to cover postage and handling. 


SEND FOR IT TODAY 

















j A. G. Spalding & Bros., Dept. S. l 
i 19 Beekman Street, New York 8, N. Y. | 
| Send me a copy of “Inside Football” comic | 
| book by return mail. I enclose 5c (in coin or | 
i stamps) to cover postage and handling. | 
i Name. ! 
Addr 
i I 
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Gold Smith 


“SCORES 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
IN EVERY FIELD OF SPORT 





Sharps , ” &} 
‘or ¢ Flats * 


| 4 te tt Best. + Good. +Save Your Money. 
VOCAL 


+++ Tenderly and Don’t Blame 
Me (Musicraft). Sarah Vaughan. Full- 
bodied, expressive singing with a few 
vocal gymnastics thrown in. Another 
Vaughan disc, #++ Penthouse Ser- 
enade and I’ve Got a Crush on You, is 
more of the same swell stuff with Teddy 
Wilson piano playing as an added at- 
traction. 


+++ How Long Has This Been 
Going On and Kokomo, Indiana (Musi- 
craft). Mel Torme. The Velvet Fog 
really oozes all over this one. There’s 
more Torme on Musicraft’s + There’s 
No Business Like Show Business. But 
this is an uneven disc. The backing, 
That's Where I Came In, is an assort- 
ment of noises by Mel and the Mel- 
Tones. It’s all yours. 


HHEHHHHHHHHHHEHHHH 


A "Sharps & 
Flats Special” 


#+## Britten's 
Young  Person’s 
Guide to the Orches- 
tra — variations and 
fugue on a theme 
by Purcell (Colum- 
bia). Malcolm Sar- 
gent conducts the Liverpool Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. We liked this a lot 
and think you will, too. The album 
uses one of the most satisfactory meth- 
ods of teaching an appreciation of sym- 
phonic music that we have heard. Com- 
poser Benjamin Britten wrote this score 
for a documentary film about the in- 
struments of the symphony orchestra. 

To give a clear picture of the orches- 
tra, Britten took a theme by the English 
master, Henry Purcell. As the composi- 
tion begins, Britten has the whole 
orchestra state Purcell’s brief eight- 
measure theme. Then Britten introduces 
his own variations on the theme to give 
each section of the orchestra a chance 
to “strut its stuff” separately. The varia- 
tions prove to be an ideal way of con- 
trasting the characteristic qualities of 
the various instruments. 

Best feature: Despite Britten’s pur- 
pose in composing the score, we did not 
feel we were being given a lecture on 
symphonic music, The score stands on 
its own merits as excellent music. You 
will be pleased to own it even if you’re 
an old hand at spotting an oboe or at 
telling a flute from a piccolo. 


HHEHHHHH AHHH AHHH 
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~ Short Shots 


OU baseball fiends asked for it, and 

here it is—my all-star big league 
team for 1947: 

First base, Mize (Giants); second 
base, Gordon (Cleveland); third base, 
Elliott (Braves); shortstop, Boudreau 
(Cleveland). Outfield: DiMaggio 
(Yanks), Williams (Red Sox), and 
Kiner (Pittsburgh). Catchers: Cooper 
(Giants) and Edwards (Brooklyn). 
Pitchers: Blackwell (Cincinnati), Feller 
(Cleveland), and Branca (Brooklyn). 


“In your listing of ace high school 
coaches,” writes Pete Falk, formerly of 
Ossining (N. Y.) High, “don’t forget to 
include Len Watters, of White Plains 
(N. Y.) High School. Since 1929 Wat- 
ters has turned out eight undefeated 
football teams! Although his elevens 
play the toughest teams in and around 
the state, they have never lost more 
than four out of ten games in any year.” 

The tears are flowing like root beer 
at Champaign (Ill.) High School. The 
U. of Illinois has “swiped” its crack 
basketball coach — Harry Combes. In 
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John M ais in Collier's 
“No, no, Tortowitz. You're supposed 
to step in them!” 


nine years under Harry, Champaign 
won 273 games and lost only 30. They 
were state champs in 1946 and runners- 
up in '45 and ’47. 


co oO Oo 


An all-day sucker with a cherry on 
top goes to Walter Tucker, of John 
Marshall High School, Richmond, Va., 
for being the only guy to spot two 
boners in my Sept. 15th column. 

“First you said that the Giants would 
be the first team in history to come up 
with five players who hit 20 or more 
home runs for the season. How about 
the 1938 Yankees? That year DiMaggio 
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hit 32; Gehrig, 29; Dickey, 27; Gordon, 
25; and Henrich, 22. 

“And how about the 1940 Red Sox? 
They had Foxx with 36; Cronin, 24: 
Williams, 23; Doerr, 22; and Tabor, 21. 

“Then you stated that Bobby Thom- 
son would break the home-run record 
for rookies. Since Thomson had 23 at 
the time and the record is 38 by Wallie 
Berger (Boston Braves — 1930), that 
also qualified as an error.” 


Nearly everybody is wild about Harry 
(Stuhldreher), football coach at the 
U. of Wisconsin. But he has his critics, 
too. One of them wrote a letter last 
year suggesting that Harry be replaced 
with two high school coaches — Eary 
Wilkie, of Edgemore Academy, and 
A. J. Barrett, of Madison East. 

This letter burned up Harry’s son, 
Skippy Stuhldreher, who plays quarter- 
back for Madison West. Skippy swore 
he'd write a letter in return, 

“No,” his Dad said, “that won’t do. 
On this job I’ve got to take this sort of 
thing. And you've got to take it, too.” 

“I won't take it!” Skippy shouted. 
“Those two bums, Barrett and Wilkie! 
Why, my coach at Madison West, Willis 
Jones — he’s the guy who should get 
your job!” 


— HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





COKE MAKES FOUNTAIN 
NATION'S FAVORITE CLUB 














RIGH 
STAR 


GIVES MORE 


BRIGHT LIGHT LONGER 


FLASHLIGHT 
BATTERY 


Gives MORE 
BRIGHT LIGHT 
LONGER 
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CncARiGNT StaR BATTERY Ss 
“CUFTON. tJ. SAN 

always keep a 
BRIGHT STAR FLASHLIGHT handy 


for work, play, travel, home use 





BRIGHT STAR BATTERY CO., CLIFTON, N.J 





For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
corefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps 
you must pay for them and return the ones you 
do not wish to buy. If you do not intend to 
buy any of the Sempre” stamps return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 
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Positively Greatest 


FREE OFFER 
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Latest Scott's International T 
$6.00 stamp album—cover- 
ing entire world, contains r 
36,000 illustrated descrip- 
tive spaces; Scott’s 1948 T 
Standard $7.00 catalogues 
“Philately’s Encyclopedia”’ 0 
— absolutely FREE to appli- 
cants for foreign approvals D 
becoming tustomers. A 
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BARGAIN STAMP SERVICE 


SantaAna + Califernia 


























High in the Andes 


By W. HENRY BOLLER 


N THIS postage stamp of Bolivia, 

issued in 1916, we see a picture of 
Lake Titicaca, which lies high in the 
Andes Mountains on the border be- 
tween Bolivia and Peru. Both of these 
nations share jurisdiction over this huge 
body of water. 

Lake Titicaca is famous for both its 
location and its size. Its surface is more 
than 12,000 feet above sea level, and it 
has an area of close to 5000 square 
miles. This makes it one of the world’s 
largest lakes. It is 188 miles long and 
69 miles wide, and its shore line is in- 
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Courtesy of Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 





~ Bolivia's Lake Titicaca stamp 


dented with numerous bays and coves. 
Its clear, cold waters have a maximum 
depth of 700 feet. The level of the lake 
rises about five inches in summer, and 
falls in the winter, but its waters never 
freeze over. This makes year-round 
navigation possible for the tiny steam- 
ers which cross the lake from Bolivian 
ports to the tiny Peruvian railway port 
of Puno. 

Ancient civilizations flourished on the 
shores of Lake Titicaca. On an island of 
the same name in the lake many inter- 
esting relics have been found. These 
are believed to be relics of the Inca 
Indians. The present-day Indians living 
in the vicinity of the lake are of the 
Aymaran tribe. It is one of their tiny 
sail canoes which we see in the fore- 
ground on the stamp. 

Many of the Aymaran Indians make 
their living as fishermen, and it is in 
connection with this that a strange thing 
has been happening in Lake Titicaca in 
recent years. It all started about six 
years ago, when the governments of 
Bolivia and Peru stocked the lake with 
fingerling rainbow and speckled trout 
obtained from the United States. Their 
new environment agreed with the tiny 
trout, and they began to grow and 
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grow. Perhaps it was the high altitude, 
or some unknown chemical content of 
the lake water, or just an absence of 
natural enemies that made the trout 
grow so big. Many of them have now 
reached the length of five feet and more. 

Strangest of all is the fact that the 
Aymaran fishermen do not welcome the 
giant trout. The new comers from the 
United States feed upon the tiny 
“suches,” a native fish which the Indians 
have been catching for centuries, and 
which they highly prize for food. As the 
supply of “suches” has shown signs of 
diminishing, the Indians have begun to 
blast Lake Titicaca’s waters with dyna- 
mite in order to kill the giant trout so 
recently imported from the United 
States. 

This article is reprinted from the magazine 


Philately, by special permission of the pub- 
lisher. 















“STAMP FINDER’! 


GARCELON STAMP COMPANY. Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 











$10.00 WORTH OF 
wow!! FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


What a treasure hunt! Big pachage. SOe Poreign Stamps 
Just as received from foreign missions, other sources, In- 
cludes Stam) Africa, South America, Free French, 
Cape Juby, lestine, etc. d i il 
tives and pames worth up to 50c. This offer sent for 10c 
to SERIOUS 'VAL APPLICANTS ONLY—one to ® 
itomer. 





JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, N. Y. 


A FREE CATALOG! 
AS 


; s . t 
HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 











SARAWAK CENTENARY, SAN MARINO, ROOSE- 
VELT’S POSTAGE AND AIR MAIL, MULTICOLORED 
DOMINICAN WATERFALLS. THIS _ WONDERFUL 
PACKET OF STAMPS ONLY 5c TO APPROVAL 
APPLICANTS. 


RAYMAX, 1298 WILLIAM ST., N. Y¥. C. 7 


GIANT TANNOU TOUVA DIAMOND; Albania Bull- 
fight; Atun Triangle; Chaco War; Gambling Coun- 
try; Cigar Stamp; Greenland; Giant Mexican Blind- 
fold, etc. — Se with approvals. Colwell Stamp Serv- 
ice, 730 Grove Avenue, Waukegan, Ill. 








FREE Surprise package of Stamps 12 different 
Countries, 1 Watermark Detector, 1 Perfora- 
tien Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges, 1 Approval sheet 
for duplicate Stamps 1 rare triangle. To Approval Ap- 
plicants sending 3c Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO., 
1949 Belair Road, Baltimore 13, Md. 


30 : BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10 


100 Dift. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Selected sets at reduced prices on — 
LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. C, Milmont Pa. 
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Pepe Fier 


NOE F M 
2 ( A fast, efficient approval service iar 
A sor stamp collectors. Write BJS1 DAS 


N STAMP ( . AMSTERDAM AVE., N.Y 








HISTORICAL COLLECTION! 

Cavalry Charge! (Bulgaria)—Flaming Sword! (Ireland)— 
Big She-Wolf! (Italy)—Fort! (Dominican Republic)—Field 
Marshall! (New Zealand)—Pitcairn Mutiny Island! Com- 
memoratives! Pictorials! Only 3c. Approvals. 


STAR STAMP CO., LAKEWOOD 1, NEW YORK 





GRAMATAN STAMP CO., DEPT. F 
Box 1002 Church Street Annex New York 8, N. Y. 
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Move Over 


During Judy Canova’s radio show, 
her Aunt Aggie told her: “You mustn't 
be discouraged. Remember that in this 
world, there’s a girl for every man and 








Get this guick 
3-WAY RELIEF / 


Offensive cough due to colds, smoking? Get 
this prescription-type formula of proven 
cough-relief ingredients long used by doctors. 
Gives long-lasting relief 3 important ways: 
By Eases throat tickle 
2. Soothes raw, irritated 
membranes 
3. Helps loosen phlegm 

Delicious. Safe. Let children enjoy freely. 
America’s favorite for 100 years. 


STILL OntY Be 






a man for every girl. You can’t improve 
on an arrangement like that.” 
“Shucks, Aunt Aggie,” said Judy, “I 
don’t want to improve on it. I just want 
to get in on it.” 
Magazine Digest 


A Sense of Honor 


Out in ‘a western state a mining- 
claim case was pending before a certain 
old-time judge with a reputation for a 
rather rough-and-ready brand of justice. 
One morning his honor, upon taking 
the bench, stated: 

“Gentlemen, this court has in hand a 
check from the plaintiff in this case 
for $10,000 and a check from the de- 
fendant for $15,000. The court will re- 
turn $5,000 to the defendant, and then 


we will try this case on its merits.” 
Classmate 


Feminine Ways 


Policeman: Did you get the number 
of that car that knocked you down, 
madam? 

Victim: No, but the girl that was 
driving it wore a three-piece tweed suit 
lined with Canton crepe, and_she had 
on a periwinkle hat trimmed with ar- 
tificial cherries. 


McCall Spirit 


Going to the Dogs 


Or, how about this critical bon mot: 

“Al Jeffrey's “Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
Company played at the opera house 
last night. The Siberian bloodhound 
was badly supported.” 


Irving 8S. Cobb, Encore 


Take Your Pick 


The conceited young man was even 
more boring than usual. 

“It’s a, fact,” he said with pride, “that 
people often take me for a member of 
the Guards.” 

His pretty companion 
pressed. 

“Really,” she drawled. “Shin---mud--- 
or black?” 


wasn't im- 
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Sell 
S E N ! ‘@) - S daimatee 
America’s Most Beautiful and 
Complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


0% Commission 
Free Memory Book or Card Case 
Free cards and sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT screaton ‘soa 








Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices 








































Collier's 
“1 don’t expect her to look beautiful. Just con- 
centrate on making her look like a girl!” 











The SAGE of CATHAY Speaks: 
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Confucius — B.C. 551-478 


““SCHOLARS — THEIR 
COUNTRY’S TREASURE” 


A progressive world has long 
since accepted this bit of Con- 
fucian philosophy as a gem of 
solid truth. 


Students of today are the 
thinking citizens of tomorrow, 
and upon them will depend, in 
large measure, the future of the 
nation. 


Prudential life insurance has 
played a significant role 
in providing funds required 
for this vitally important 
training. 


ASK THE PRUDENTIAL MAN 





She PRupENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A life insurance company, 


mutual 
OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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FOR PLANTERS LIMERICK CONTEST IN THE OCTOBER 27th ISSUE 























WHEW, that’s over—you’ve crossed the 
last ‘‘t’’ and dotted the final “i” in that 
big homework assignment. But one 
more problem remains—getting rid of 
that tired, let-down feeling. This prob- 
lem is a cinch—if you'll let PLANTERS 
PEANUTS tackle it for you. They have 
just what it takes: vitamins for energy 
and flavor that can’t be matched. For 
extra energy in everything you do— 
sports, homework, and everyday living 
—you'll find that fresh, crisp, meaty 
PLANTERS top the peanut field. And for 
another delicious between-meal treat, 
try a 5c PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK. Re- 
member, the ‘““MR. PEANUT” man on 
the wrapper is always your guarantee 
of happy, healthy, flavorsome eating. 
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het-terige 
Teaching‘Aids for PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Fishing for Facts (p. 5) 


This article, on getting information 
through interviews, is part of a series 
which also includes “Listening to and 
Giving Reports” and “Writing Reports.” 
See also “The President Meets the 
Press” on page 7. 


DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


Interviewing is like fishing. Success 
in either means careful advance prepa- 
ration. And with preparation, an inter- 
view can be one of the best sources of 
information. Write a letter to arrange 
for the ‘interview; be on time. Bone up 
on your subject ahead of time; write 
down the questions you want to ask. 
Be friendly but do not waste time at 
the interview. Be sure you’ve covered 
the ground and take notes. 


A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 


To familiarize students with the cor- 
rect techniques for interviewing. 


Motivation 


Have you ever read a fascinating 
newspaper or magazine story with a 
caption saying, “based on an exclusive 
interview with X (Ingrid Bergman, 
Admiral Byrd, etc.)? Have you ever 
wondered just how reporters handled 
these interviews? Are they really diffi- 
cult? We'll see. 


Assignment 


Have students read “Fishing for 
Facts” and make a list of things to do 
in preparing for and during the period 
of conducting an interview. (Get the 
exact name and address of person to be 
interviewed, write letter, etc.) They 
also should read “The President Meets 
the Press” on page 7. 
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Have students find and bring to class 
a newspaper or magazine article based 
on an interview. 


Procedure 


Have class discussion of interview 
techniques and make a list on the board 
of the types of information that can be 
derived from interviews. 

Have students suggest suitable topics 
for interviews with fellow students, par- 
ents, teachers, and other citizens in the 
community. (See Suggested Activities 
below. ) 

Discuss combined interviews (where 
a reporter gets interviews from several 


people to get a more complete picture . 


on a certain question). Discuss also the 
use of the direct and indirect quotation 
in writing up a report of an interview. 


Suggested Activities 


1. Have students interview fellow 
students on “What part-time jobs have 
you had, which you feel have helped 
you prepare for life occupations?” Have 
students interview adults on “Do you 
feel that it is more difficult for young 
people today to get started in life (a 
job, a home, etc.) than it was when you 
started?” 

2. Have some students write their 
interviews as if they were for a news- 
paper. Have others prepare oral reports 
based on their interviews. 

8. If possible, have a small student 
committee interview some notable who 
is visiting town (a prominent lecturer, 
missionary, actor, businessman, or ath- 
lete). 


Learn — to Think Straight (p. 7) 


Have a student committee assemble 
a Learn—to Think Straight notebook 
which includes clippings in which the 





U. N. HANDBOOK 


This issue of Practical English 
is divided into two parts. Part I 
is the regular edition of the maga- 
zine. Part II is a special bonus 
for Practical English subscribers 
— “The United Nations in Action,” 
a handbook prepared by the edi- 
tors of Scholastic Magazines in 
order to create a better under- 
standing of the work of the U. N. 

“The United Nations in Action” 
may be used to excellent advan- 
tage for reading assignments in 
the English classroom. Students 
may also find it of value in their 
social studies classes, 

For References see page 42, 
Part II; for Glossary of Terms, 
page 47; and for Information 
Please quiz, pages 49 and 50. 











thinking is twisted. The notebook should 
also have a section containing quota- 
tions from everyday conversation where 
there was twisted thinking. The note- 
book should be kept available for stu- 
dent reading and the committee should 
report to class from time to time. Stu- 
dents should sign their names to the 
bottom of each page that they have 
contributed to the notebook. A small 
award could be given at the end of the 
year to the student making the greatest 
contribution to the notebook. 


Who’s Who (p. 8) 


DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


Suppose you want to find out about 
the life of some author? Do you look 
only in the encyclopedia? No, There 
are many reference works which will 














Learn to Think Straight: Analogy. 


“How to ——” Series: 
oral reports, etc. 
Reading: Maps. 


issue, 


Learn to Think Straight: Inference. 


nesses and industrial plants, etc. 


Reading: Charts and graphs. 





COMING — NEXT THREE ISSUES 


October 27, 1947 
Lead article: Organizing and presenting a classroom or assembly program. 
Library series: Quiz on preceding four articles. 
Reading: Carrying over ideas from one paragraph to next. 
Letter Perfect: Making business letters more personal and friendly. 
Newspaper series, No. 2: Covering the news. 
Newspaper Roundup: Digests of newspaper articles and columns. 


Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, punctuation, and vocabulary. 


November 3, 1947 
Lead article: Listening to and giving reports. 
Taking notes on classroom assignments, discussions, , fe 


we ¥ 
Letter Perfect Contest: Prize-winning letters in contest announced Sept. pz9 * 


Newspaper series, No. 3: Feature stories. 
Newspaper Roundup: Digests of newspaper articles and columns. 


Practice Makes Perfect: Mid-semester quiz on grammar, spelling, punctua- 
tion, usage, and vocabulary (based on previous columns). 
November 10, 1947 


Lead article: Writing reports of individual or class projects, visits to busi- 
“How to ——” Series: Making an outline, 


Letter Perfect: Letters requesting information. 

Newspaper series, No. 4: Who writes the news? 

Learn to Think Straight: Cause and effect — in daily thinking, 

Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling (the final e), punctuation, ete. 


, 
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help you make people “come alive” — 
Who’s Who, Who’s Who in America, 
Current Biography, Twentieth Century 
Authors, Who Was Who in America, 
The Dictionary of American Biography, 
American Authors: 1600-1900, British 
Authors of the Nineteenth Century, etc. 


A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To show students how to use bio- 
graphical sources. 


Motivation 


Have you ever read an exciting story 
or book and really wanted to know 
something about the author? What did 
you do about it? Just forget it, because 
you didn’t know where to look? Look 
in one or two places without success? 


Assignment 


Explain to students exactly where in 
the library your biographical source 
books are kept. Have them read “Who's 
Who” and underline the names of all 
source books. 

Put a list of popular authors and well- 
known people in other fields (both liv- 
ing and dead) on the board and ask 


each student to choose one he would 
like to know more about. 

Have students go to library and look 
up the person of their choice, trying to 
find the “human interest” facts (color 
of hair, eyes, personal characteristics, 
hobbies, what work he did, where he 
traveled, etc. 

Each student should make a list of 
the exact steps he took to get the infor- 
mation (looked in Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica; then looked in cumulative index to 
Current Biography, etc.). 

Ask volunteers to look in popular 
magazines (front of magazine usually) 
to see what biographical material is 
given on authors whose writing appears 
in those issues. Recall that the Septem- 
ber 15 issue of Practical English had an 
article on staff writers. 

Have a student committee bring the 
biographical source books to class and 
be prepared to answer student ques- 
tions on their use, 


Procedure 


Appgint a board of experts to rate 
student§ on how successful they were 
in their research. (Mary Smith and Tom 
Jones weke most effective in looking up 


their man; Fred Steel found the most 
interesting facts.) 

Have student reports on methods 
used and what they found. 

Have reports on bjographical sources 
in magazines. 


Answers to “Paragraph Patterns” (p. 9) 


Quiz I: A-3; B-3. 

Quiz II: A-2; B-3. 

Quiz III: A. 1 — Advertising benefits the 
producer by creating a demand for his 
goods. Advertising benefits the buyer by 
showing the good qualities of the prod- 
ucts. 2 — Advertising was known in ancient 
Palestine and Greece. 

= B. 1—Scarce drug plants are culti- 
vated. Experiments are conducted to in- 
crease the drug strength of abundant 
' “Thus, more medicine can be ob- 


. tainedefrom each pound of plant material. 


2 —Mimy imported plants are very weak 
sin “useful drug substances. 
Quiz IV: A-2, 1, 3. 
B- I. Penicillin cannot cure: 
(d) Cancer. 
II. Penicillin can cure: 
(d) Anthrax. 


Answers to “Letter Perfect’ Quiz (p. 10) 


Gentlemen: 

I have had no answer to my letter of 
September 25. As you will note from the 
enclosed carbon copy, the letter was an 
order for five cartons of utility candles. I 
attached a check for $15.63. 

I must have this merchandise as soon as 
possible. If you cannot fill my order 
promptly, please refund the $15.63. 

Yours truly, 
‘Abner Jenkins 
Dear Mr. Jenkins: 

We are sorry that you have been in- 
convenienced because of the order which 
you sent us on Ceptember 25. 

The five cartons of candles were shipped 
to you on October 3. As you have not yet 
received them, they were probably lost in 
transit. We are therefore sending you a 
duplicate order today. 

Yours truly, 
All-Light Candles, Inc. 


to “Practice Makes Perfect” 

(pp. 11, 12) 

Watch Your Language!: 1-soft; 2-sweet; 
8-roughly; 4-rough; 5-clearly; 6-beautiful; 
7-tender; 8-sharp; 9-hot; 10-gentle. 

Are You Spellbound?: 1-annually; 2- 
occasionally; 3-keenness; 4-evilly; 5-finan- 
cially; .6-mentally; 7-suddenness; 8-heel- 
less; 9-unusually; 10-vertically. 

What's the Usage?: 1-W, as; 2-C; 3-W, 
such as; 4-W, should have; 5-C; 6-W, as; 
7-W, like her sister; 8-W, as if; 9-W, have; 
10-W, as if, as though. 

Words to the Wise: Object, project, in- 
ject, injection, injector, conjecture, objec- 
tion, objective, objector, projection, pro- 
jective, projector. 

Straighten Out Your Homonyms: I. (a) 
poured, caused (something) to flow; (b) 
pored, read carefully. II. (a) rapped, hit; 
(b) wrapped, enfolded or enveloped. 


Answers 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Let Scholastic Magazines and these 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective. 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


The Right to a Fair Trial 


Democracy Series No. 9, Nov. 10 in Senior, Junior, and World Week. 


Jury trial and its history make a 
fascinating story. Consult general his- 
tory books and encyclopaedias as well 
as the-specific materials below. 

PAMPHLETs: Safeguarding Our Civil 
Liberties, R. E. Cushman (No. 43, 7th 
ed., 46); The Supreme Court and the 
Constitution, R. E. Cushman (No. 7, 
36); both Public Affairs Com., 22 E. 
38th St., N. Y. 16. 10c. This Right Was 
Dearly Won, Bernard Botein (’46), 
N. Y. State Citizens’ Com., 309 McBride 
St., Syracuse. Free. Justice, Roscoe 
Pound (Fundamental Am. Princ, Ser., 
’46), Nat'l Found. for Ed. in Am. Citi- 
zenship, 46th St. and Sunset Ave., 
Indianapolis 7. 5c. 


BrstiocraPpHy: “The Struggle for 
Justice,” Publishers’ Weekly, Nov. 9, 
"46. 

Booxs: Give Me Liberty, Fowler 
Harper: (Wheeler, °42). Government 
in Action, Keohane, Keohane, and Mc- 
Goldrick (Harcourt, ’44). Darkness at 
Noon, Arthur Koestler (Modern Lib., 
"46). 

Scripts: “Trial by Jury” (No. 179) 
and “Right to Habeas Corpus” (No. 
188); both from Let Freedom Ring. 
(See previous Democracy listings for 
source. ) 

Firms: Fury (Trial sequences) 16 
mm. sd. 15 min. Rent. Teaching Film 
Custodians, N. Y. 18. 


Federal Aid to Education “sviit'swdice raion 


Tie in the study of Federal aid to 
education with American Education 
Week, Nov. 9-15. Below are materials 
for both topics, Federal aid first. 

PaMPHLETs: Education: Why the 
Federal Government Must Help, Nat'l 
Ed. Assoc., 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash. 
6, D. C. (1945) Free. Federal Aid to 
Public Schools Opposed, Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of N. Y., Liberty 
St., N. Y. (’46) Free. We Can Have 
Better Schools, Maxwell S. Stewart 
(No. 112, ’46). Pub. Affairs Com., 22 
E. 38th St., N. Y. 16. 10c. 

ArticLes: “Sound Basis for Federal 
Aid to Education,” Sen. R. A. Taft, 
NEA Journal, May, 47, “Threat in the 


Books 


Book byways will open for your 
students in these materials. 

Books: Book: The Story of Printing 
ing and Book-making. D. C. McMurtrie 
(8rd Ed., Oxford U. Press, ’44). $5. 
Fifty Years of Best Sellers, 1895-1945, 
Alice P. Hackett (Bowker, 45). $3. 
How to Read a Book. M. J. Adler (Si- 
mon & Schuster, ’40). The Summing Up, 
Somerset Maugham (Doubleday, ’38). 

ArticLes: For modern book design 
and manufacture, see Publishers 
Weekly, first issue of each month. 
“People and Books,” Publishers’ Weekly, 
April 20, ’46. “Book Clubs and Clubs 


_ and Clubs,” Scholastic Teacher, Nov. 


1l, 46. The N. Y. Times Book Review: 





School Aid Bills,” E. R. Lewis, Chris- 
tian Century, May 21, ’47. 

Following materials are especially for 
Am. Ed. Week, from NEA (see above 
for address) : 

PAMPHLET: American Education 
Week Manual, lists materials from the 
four sponsoring organizations of AEW, 
plus suggestions; a must. 25c. 

MISCELLANEOUus: Invitations to visit 
schools, 25c per pkg. of 30. Leaflets, 
The Schools Are Yours, A Message to 
Churches, School Health Resources, 
The Public Wants Safety, and others; 
about lc ea, in quantity. Stickers, post- 
ers at low cost. Movie trailer, 35 mm. 2 
min., $7.50. 


November 10 in Senior 
Advanced English Edition 


Fiftieth Anniversary Issue, Oct. 6, "46. 

PaMPHLETS: Book Clubs, Dorothy C. 
Fisher (R. R. Bowker Lecture, °47), 
N. Y. Pub. Lib., 476 5th Ave., N. Y. 18. 
25c. Book Publishing, Grace Bechtold 
(Voc. and Prof. Mono. No. 63, Bellman 
Pub. Co., ’46). 75c. 

Scripts: Treasures Next Door. Ten 
15-min. script dramas of American 
classics. Radio Script Exchange, U. S. 
Office of Ed., Wash. 25, D. C. 

Rapio: See “Good Listening,” a fea- 
ture of monthly Scholastic Teacher, for 
radio programs about books. 

Fitms: How to Read A Book. 16 mm. 
sd. col. or b&w. 10 min. Rent or sale. 
Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago 1. 


Bibliography on U.N. 
Magazines 

1. United Nations, Weekly Bul- 
letin. Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. $6 a year. 

2. United Nations World (monthly), 
385 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
$4 a year. 


Booklets 


1. We, the Peoples...A Brief His- 
tory of the U. N. American Association 
for the U. N., Inc., 45 E. 65th St., New 
York 21, Twenty cents. 

2. The United Nations, by A. W. 
Dulles and B. P. Lamb. Foreign Policy 
Association, Inc., 22 E 38th St., New 
York 16. 35 cents. 


Books 


1. One World in the Making — The 
United Nations, by William G. Carr. 
Ginn and Co., 1946. 

2. How the United Nations Works, 
by Tom Galt. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1947. 


Trans-Jordan 


November 10 in 
Junior Scholastic 


There is little resource material on 
Trans-Jordan itself. For stories about 
Trans-Jordan’s new independence, see 
newspapers and periodicals for April, 
46. For general background, consult 
references on other Arab states. 

ArTICLEs: “The Arab League” and 
“Notes on Seven Arab Nations,” Junior 
Scholastic, Nov. 12, ’45. “Geography of 
the Jordan,” Nelson Glueck, Nat'l Geo- 
graphic, Dec., ’44. 

PaMPHLETs: East and West of Suez, 
John S. Badeau (No. 39 Headline 
Books, *43); The Puzzle of Palestine, 
David H. Popper (Headline Books No. 
14, 38); both Foreign Policy Assoc., 
22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 16. 25c. 

Booxs: Handbook of Palestine and 
Trans-Jordan, Sir H. C. J. Luke and 
Edward Keith-Roach (Macmillan, 34); 
this is good but difficult. 

ScripT AND Recorpinc: Near East- 
ern Peoples (No. 121 Americans All — 


* Immigrants All ser.), 30 min., Educa- 


tional Radio Script Exchange, U. S. 
Office of Ed., Wash. 25, D. C. See Sept. 
22 for recording information. 

See reference materials listed for 
Junior Scholastic in “Tools for Teachers” 
of Sept. 22, 29, and Oct. 13. 
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) ALLERGIC 
TOFACTS? Not 
Miss Jones’ Students! 


Her pupils like the way she teaches. 
Her classroom hums with interest. 
Because she and her students use 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 


Miss Jones finds the Scholastic Teach- 
er Edition invaluable in lesson plan- 
ning. Her pupils respond with en- 
thusiasm to the special classroom 
discussions — projects based on the 
timely articles and lively features in 
their own student edition. 


Thousands of English and social 
studies teachers all over the country 
are kindling this same magic spark 
of interest in their classrooms. So 
can you. 


Use SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES as 
part of your every-day teaching 
equipment. Place your classroom 
order now. Enter the quantity you 
need on the coupon below and mail 
it TODAY. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
WORLD WEEK 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


FREE TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION PLAN 


Indicate number of copies you will need for your 
students. Order may be revised within 3 weeks 
of receipt of first issue. A final order card will 
be sent. 

No. of copies 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
___._Combination Edition 
Social Studies Edition 
___Advanced English Edition 
___._WORLD WEEK 
_____ PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
____JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Prices: Per Student Per Semes- 
ter. 5 or more to same address, 


Address 

School 

SOU. caiscanlestinsiieliauibasahinas 
Zone 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES _ 10-20 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 





Add These Flags fo Your U. N. Flag Chart 





The flag of the new Dominion 
of India should be pasted over 
the former India flag. Horizontal 
bars, top to bottom, are saffron 
(orange-yellow), white, and 
green. Spinning wheel in center 
is dark blue. 


Pakistan and Yemen are the 
56th and 57th U. N. members. 
Paste their flags at bottom of 
chart. Pakistan’s flag is green. 
Vertical stripe at left and star 
and crescent are white. 


Yemen’s flag is a “tame” red. 
The stars in each corner and the 
sword in the center are white. 
With these three additions, your 
United Nations flag chart will be 
up-to-the-minute. 


(Have art students color flags, which can be pasted on the chart.) 





Ammunition for Debaters 


Following are materials useful to stu- 
dents working on the 1947-48 debate 
topic: “Should the Federal Government 
require arbitration of labor disputes in 
all basic industries.” (See Senior Scho- 
lastic, October 13) 

“Can Courts Rule Labor?” by L. 
Waldman. American Mercury July, 
1946. Discussion, September, 1946. 

“Compulsory Arbitration of All Labor 
Disputes,” edited by E. M. Phelps. Bib- 
liography, United Debaters Annual 
1945-1946. 

“Do You Favor Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion of Labor Disputes Where Work 
Stoppages Jeopardize the Nation’s In- 
dustries?” United States News, Decem- 
ber 27, 1946. 

“When Chicago Took His Measure.” 
Survey Graphic, August, 1946. 


“Settlement of Industrial Disputes in 
Seven Foreign Countries,” by J. A. Flex- 
ner and others. Monthly Labor Review. 
August, 1946. 

“Should Arbitration Be Compulsory 
in Disputes Affecting Vital Industries?” 
United States News. January 10, 1947. 

“Should Basic Industries Be Subject 
to Compulsory Arbitration?” by H. Fer- 
guson. Congressional Digest. March, 
1947. 

“Should the Government Enforce La- 
bor Peace?” Poll of Experts; edited by 
A. Kornhauser. American Magazine. 
November, 1945. 

“Wanted: A Federal Labor Policy,” 
by Dorothy Thompson. Ladies Home 
Journal. February, 1947. 

“What’s Wrong With Our Labor 
Policy?” Newsweek, December, 1945. 








